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Fae: ag of Churies Butler, Esq. of 
id ‘3. Inn. 8vo. pp. 326. London 
1822... J. Murray. 


Tw! our review of Mr. Mackenzie's edition 
of John Home's works, we noticed the plea- 
surable feelings which are so apt to be gra- 
fified by the writings of accomplished men 
of the old school, whose. gentlemanlike 
Pai shine through their publications, 
a striking contrast to the vulgarity 
and. nal scurrility too common m our 
Yatel, and whose cultivated minds dispense 
the lessons Of experience in a way which 
finely combines instruction, amusement and 
interest, from sociated with the ideas 
of their intercourse with the world, and 
vably short period during which they 
can. hope to enliven it with their gathered 
peti ane eerie! philosophy, ‘These 
marks apply with fully as much force to 
the volume before us; the valedictory pro- 
tion Of a very able and distinguished 
individual, whose pursuits have led him to 
tead mach, to observe much, and maintain 
communien with much of the 
‘best and best infurmed society of the.age. 
+ ta cone to Me Bere 
’ torical _Metoirs. of British , Cattiotics,, 
how extended into a miscellany em a 
many subjects, and treating them all in an 
agreeable style. ‘The author takes the op- 
portunity of acknowledging every work 
Which has proceeded from his pen, and il- 
lustrates his observations upon their topics 
with anecdotes, inquiries and- biographical 
Rotes. {fis political cofmexions #3 opi- 
Aions are those of a liberal Whig, and his 
mognam opus has been a strenuous effort of 
very Many years in behalf of that religious 
faith to which he adheres, and the conces- 
sion of constitutional rights to his Roman 
i agate 
itics and theology, however, as we 
take little part, it will better accord with our 
plan, and probably with the wishes of our 
inends, if we devote our attention to the 
important but more amusing contents 
of this volume ; if we leave jurisprudence 
literature, and ethics for the belles 
tres. How competent the author is to 
win our minds to these themes may be ima- 
ined from the description he gives us of 
is habits and mode of life : 
Very early rising,—a systematic division 
of his time,—abstinence from all company 
and from all diversions not likely to amuse 
bim y—from reading, writing, or even 
thinking on modern politics,—and, above all, 
hover. permitting a bit or scrap of time to be 
ed,—have supplied him with an 
mance of literary » His literary 
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acquisitions, whatever they are, may, ‘per- 
haps, be principally owing to ‘the rigid ob- 
servance of four rules :—to direct his atten- 
tion to one literary object only at a time ; to 
read the best book upofi it} consulting others 
as little as possible ;—whefe the subject was 
contentious, to read the best book on each 
side ;—to find out men of information, and, 
when in their society, to listen, not to talk. 

The produce s literary laboors has ap- 
peared in the publications which these pages, 
opus senile, will be found to mieution. It is a 
great satisfaction to him to reflect that none 
of his writings contain a single line of per- 
sonal hostility to any one. ' 

Thus fitted for the production of a various 
and pleasing work, Mr, Butler has happily 
executed his purpose, and presested the 
world with a book containing many matters 
of which it may justly: be said “ nullum 
tetegit quod non ornavit. His “ senise” 
manner rather adds a charm to it than im- 
pairs its effect; and even when we are com- 
pelled to dissent from his authority, we 
must concede that neither, dogmatism nor 
intemperance occur to é our dif- 
ference into dislike of the reasoner and that 
settled resolution against conviction which 
arguments: of an: opposite character are so 

The following: 

‘Siow into which the author has beet be- 
trayed ;\ and “such being the case, it will 
readily be granted that he has not indeco- 
tously broken through ‘the rides‘ of polite- 
ness, for though the position’ is, we think, 
unfairly stated, there is no direct illiberality 
in the attack on Mr. Malthus. ; 

Mr. Malthus’s plan of starvation may be a 
proper punishment df parents marrying)im- 
providently: but the children,—what have 
oy done to deserve the:famishing of them? 

erhaps no institution has encouraged or 
providedsso well for the celibacy of tliese, 
who have not the means of maintaining their 
offspring, as monasteries :— with persons of 
that description, these institutions were and 
still are principally filled. 

Mr. Butler’s hypothesis as to the author 
of Junius -is curious and novel. He holds 
that Lord Sackville was Junius, and Sir 
Philip Fran¢is his amanuensis. In support 
of this he relates several conversations with 
Wilkes, and satisfactorily disproves the 
claims set up for that person, for Burke, 
Glover, Boyd, Dyer, &c. With regard to 
Francis himself he says— 

- - + all external evidence is for sir Phi- 
lip, all internal evidence is against him. 
Thus the argnment on each side neutralizes 
the argument on the other, and the preten- 
sion of sir Philip vanishes. ; 

A third hypothesis is therefore necessary. 
The conclusion, to. which it should lead, 





should he such as is consistent with the evi- 





dence on each side, and restores to each its 
individual activity. 

Now this is done,—and perhaps it can only 
be done,—by supposing that sit Philip was 
not Junius, but the amanuensis of Junius ; 
that the real Junius was too high te be 
bought; so that, when he made liis’ terms 
with government, he was contentéd to~ re~ 
main in a proud repre si stipulated a 
boon for his seribe, was of consequence 
enough to insist that the boon should be libe- 
ral. We do not, however, say that the scribe 
was a mere copyist:—he may have occa- 
sionally conveyed ‘useful information, and 
suggested: useful hints to his principal; se 
that, to a certain extent, he might, ‘without 
impropriety, be said to have been his colla- 
borator. 

To this hypothesis the Reminiscent begs 
leave to say thit he inclines: it includes all 
the data’ required by him for the author of 
Junius; ‘it equally admits the arguments in 
favour of sir Philip Francis from external, 
and thé argunients against him from internal 
evidence, and reconciles and gives activity 
to each. ; 

Almost the only fact, which we know with 
cértainty of Junius, is thus expressed in one 
of ‘his ‘private letters to Woodfall: “ That 
Swinney is ‘a wretched, dangerous fool: fe 
had. the impudence to go to lord Sack- 
ville, whom he had never before to, 
and to ask him whether-or no he was’ fie 
author of Junius.” - « 

Phiese few words disclese*several facts ;— 
that Junias knew Swinney and liik' character, 
—that Junius knew Swinney’ had? called on 
lord- George Sackville,—that he knew. that 
Swinney. had never called on him before,— 
and that Junius was acquainted with the 
interview very soon after it took place. From 
this it may be argued that Junius was inti- 
mate with lord George Sackville ; it has even 
been interred that he was lord George Sack- 
ville himself. ’ 

The Reminiscent well remembers that ‘his 
lordship was'the person to whom the letters 
were first attributed, and that his-lordship 
had the reputation of possessing ‘literary 
talents and habits. It. is known’ that sir 
William Draper at first divided his suspi- 
cions of the authorship of Junius. between 
Burke and lord George ; and that on Burke’s 
unequivocal denial of it, he transferred them 
to lord George. 

There certainly was an event in his lord- 
ship’s life,.which would, sour'him against 
mankind, and fill his soul with bitter hatred’ 
against the jate king, against-lord Mansfield, 
his majesty’s secret and confidential adviser : 
in all state ‘prosecations, and against the 
duke of Grafton, the brother of lord South- 
ampton, a strong witness against lord George, 
in the court-martial which was held upon 
him. Something or other might easily have 
occurred, which would have exteiided this 
hatred to the duke of Bedford. ' 

The event to which we have referred would © 


render concealment necessary; and after’ 
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lord George had taken an “office ‘in’ “lord 
North’s administration, and accepted a 
peerage from the king, it must, if he had 
any feelings of honour, have made him desire 
that his authorship of the Letters of Junius, 
if he were the author of them, should be bu- 
ried in eternal oblivion. 

Junius, in many parts of his letters, seems 
tointimate his having a personal knowledge 
of the king. ‘* I know that man better than 
you,” she says of the king, in one of his 
letters to Mr. Horne. To this personal 
knowledge of the king, the high birtlof lord 
George, and the habits of his family about 
the court, entitled him; but this personal 
knowledge of the king cannot be claimed for 
any other person, to whom the Letters of 
Junius have been ascribed. The rank and 
character of lord George Sackville account 
also for his knowledge of some very obscure 
transactions of government, and some private 
events in the duke of Bedford’s family. It 
may be added, that Junius ceased to write 
in May 1772 ;—that, soon afterwards, lord 
George re-appeared in the public world in 
the dehates on East: India affairs, and that in 
1775 he was appointed one of his majesty’s 
principal secretaries of state. Allowing for 
the time which it must necessarily take to 
bring into public office a man so apparently 
undone in public opinion, it is not contrary 
to probability, that the pour-parlers for his 
restoration to favour began about the time at 
which Junius ceased to write. 

To all A ryt which may be suggested 
in favour of lord George, the author of the 
ingenions essay, prefixed to Woodfall’s edi- 
tion of the Letters of Junius, objects an ex- 
nee in a pecan squib attributed to 

unius, in which he alludes to the supp 

tergiversation of lord George at the battle of 
Minden. This may be thought a strong, but 
it is not a decisive-argument, particularly if 
we suppose, what certainly is not impossible, 
that lord George had, upon this subject, all 
the pride of conscious innocence. It must 
also be observed, that it is by conjecture 
only that the jeu d’esprit, in which this expres- 
sion is found, is imputed to Junius. - - - - - 
ing in one of his letters to Woodfall 
of the edition which that gentleman projected 
of his Letters, Juniussays, ‘‘ When the book is 
finished, let me have a set bound in vellum, gilt 
lettered as handsome as you can—the edges gilt 

—let the sheets be well dried before binding.’ 

Who is the fortunate possessor of these 
two vellum volumes? — The Reminiscent 
knows as little as the rest of the world,— 
but he thinks it was not unknown to the 
founder of a noble house to whom the public 
owes an edition of Homer, which does the 
nation honour. 


Among the most interesting portions of 
the Reminiscences are notices on the sub- 
ject of forensic and parliamentary eloquence 
and orators ;. from the latter of which we 
shall select a few specimens, The pro- 
digious effect produced by Lord Chatham 
on his auditors is well known. Mr. Butler 
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is celebrated reply to Horace Walpole 
has: been immortalized by the report given 
of it-by Dr. Johnson. On one occasion, Mr. 
Moreton, the chief justice of Chester, a gen- 
tleman of some eminence at the bar, happen- 
ed to say, “‘ King, lords, and commons, or,”— 
(directing his eye towards lord Chatham, )— 
‘as that right honourable member would 
cell them, commons, lords, andking.” The 









d| measure, was in 


fonly fait of this sentéhcé Is*its ehsé. 
Mr. Pitt arose,—as he ever did,—with great 
deliberation, and called to order: “ Ihave,” 
he said, frequently heard in this house, doc- 
trines, which have surprised me; but now, 
my blood runs cold! 1 desire the words of 
the honourable member may be taken down.” 
The clerks of the house wrote the words. 
‘“‘ Bring them to me,” said Mr. Pitt, in a 
voice of thunder. By this time, Mr. More- 
ton was frightened from his senses. ‘‘ Sir,” 
he said, addressing himself to the Speaker, 
‘“‘T am sorry to have given any offence to 
the right honourable member, or to the house : 
I meant nothing. King, lords and commons, 
—lords, king and commons,—commons, lords 
and king ;—iria juncta in uno—I meant no- 
thing! Indeed I meant nothing.” —* I don’t 
wish to push the matter further,” said lord 
Chatham, in a voice a little above a whisper: 
—then, in a higher tone,—‘“ the moment a 
man acknowledges his error, he ceases to be 
guilty.—I have a great regard for the ho- 
nourable member, and, as an instance of that 
regard, I give him this advice :’”’"—a pause of 
some moments ensued,—then, assuming a 
look of unspeakable derision,—he said in a 
kind of colloquial tone,—‘“‘ Whenever that 
member means nothing, I recommend him to 
say nothing.” 
On one occasion, while he was speaking, 
sir William Young called out, “* Question, 
vestion!”— Lord Chatham paused,—then 
xing on sir William a look of inexpressible 
disgust, — exclaimed, —** Pardon me, Mr. 
Speaker, my agitation :—when that member 
calls for the question, I fear I hear the knell 
of my country’s rain,” 
When the Prussian subsidy, an unpopular 
agitation in the house of 
commons, lord Chatham justified it with in- 
finite address: insensibly, he subdued all his 
audience, and a murmur of approbation was 
heard from every part of the house. Avail- 
ing himself of the moment, his lordship placed 
himself in an attitude of stern defiance, but 
perfect dignity, and exclaimed in his loudest 
tone,—“‘ Is there an Austrian among you? 
Let him stand forward and reveal himself!” 
On another occasion, immediately after he 
had finished a speech, in the house of com- 
mons, he walked out of it; and, as usual, 
with a very slow step. A silence ensued, 
till the door was opened to let him into the 
lobby. A member then started up, saying, 
“I rise to reply to the right honourable 
member.” —Lord Chatham turned back, and 
fixed his eye on the orator,—who instantly 
sat down dumb: then his lordship returned to 
his seat, repeating as he hobbled along, the 
verses of Virgil : 
“ Ast Danaum progenes, Agamemnonizeque pha- 
langes, 
Ut vidére virum, fulgentiaque arma per umbras, 
Ingenti trepidare metu,—pars vertere retro, 
Seu quondam petiére rates,—pars tollere vocem 
Exiguam,—inceptus clamor frustratur hiantes.” 


Then placing himselfinhis seat, he exclaimed, 
‘* Now let me hear what the honourable 
member has to say to me.” Qn the writer’s 
asking the gentleman; from whom he heard 
this anecdote,—if the house did not langh at 
the ridiculous figure of the poor member ?— 
** No, sir,” he replied, ‘* we were all too 
much awed to laugh.” ; 
But the most extraordinary instance of his 
command of the house, is, the manner in 





which he fixed indelibly on Mr. Grenville; 
the appellation of ‘* the gentle shepherd, 
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FAt this time, a song of Dr. Howard, which 

with the words, “ Gentle shepherd, 
tell me where,”—and in which each stanza 
ended with that line.—was in every month. 
On ‘some occasion, Mr. Grenville exclaimed, 
* Where is our money ? wheré are our means ? 
I say again, where are our means? where is 
our money?” He then sat down,—and lord 
Chatham paced slowly out of the house, hum- 
ming the line, “‘ Gentle shepherd, tell me 
where.”—The effect was irresistible, and 
settled on Mr. Grenyille the appellation of 
‘* the gentle shepherd.” 

A gentleman mentioned the two last cir- 
cumstances to the late Mr. Pitt; the minister 
observed that they were proofs of his father’s 
ascendancy in the house; but that no spe- 
cimens remained of the eloquence, by which 
that ascendancy was procured. The gentle- 
man recommended to him to read slowly his 
father’s speeches for the repeal of the stamp- 
act ; and, while he repeated them, to bring 
to his mind, as well as he could, the figure, 
the look and the voice, with which his father 
might be supposed to have pronounced them. 
Mr. Pitt did so, and admitted the probable 
effect of the speech thus delivered. 


Of Mr. Sheridan, Lord Melville, and Mr. 
Grattan, our author says— 


Strange as it may appear, it nevertheless 
is true, that common sense and dignity were 
possessed by Mr, Sheridan in an extraordinary 
degree ; but they were so counteracted by 
habitual procrastination and irregularity, 
that he was scarcely known to possess them. 
He had very little information;—had even 
little classical learning ;—but the powers of 
his mind were yery great. He had a happy 
vein of ridicule,—he could, however, rise to 
the serious and the severe ;—and then his 
style of speaking was magnificeng ; but even 
in his happiest effusions, he had too much of 
prettiness, sf 

He objected to the coalition, to Mr. Fox’s 
secession from parliament, to his strong lan- 
guage in favour of the French revolution, and 
predicted, as is said, the. disastrous conse- 
quences of his India bill; still, he uniformly 
adhered to Mr. Fox, and supported his poli- 
tics. He required great preparation for the 
display of his talents: hence he was nota 
debater,—one, who attacks and defends on 
every occasion that calls him forth. It is 


quity has left us no specimen ; and that in 
modern Europe it has not existed out of Eng- 
land. Lord North, Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Fox, 
excelled in it: the first, perhaps, surpassed 
the two others in this useful, it may, perhaps, 
be called,—most useful species of oratory. 
But, though Mr. Sheridan was no debater, 
he was sometimes most felicitous in an epi- 
grammatic reply. . 

Mr. Dundas had not those occasional dis- 
plays, which raised Mr. Sheridan so high in 
public estimation ;—but he went out in all 
weathers, was always able, and often trium- 
phant. His Scottish accent was very strong» 
and, on the whole, rather served than injured 
his oratory. 

* coma denied to Mr. Grattan many of the 
most important qualifications of an orator, 
and his taste was not that of Cicero; but 
she gave him genius and industry. The a 

ence was, that he was generally though 
to be the first of the second class of orators, 
in our time. His 5 in 1920; to Sears 
catholic emancipation, may be considered 





2 complete specimen of his peculiar style of 





observable that, of this kind of oratory, anti-- 
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oratory. Yt presents, as the writer has ob- 
serv * another ccoanion an union of elo- 

mce, imagery and philosophy, which is 
Lor found in any composition. Nothing 
can show more strongly than a comparison 
between Mr. Grattan and his imitators, the 
vast space which is ever discernible between 
aman of real genius, philosophy and busi- 
ness, and a mere artist in language. 

At the end of May 1820, Mr. Grattan 
game, for the last time, to London:—On the 
first day of the following June, the writer 
of these pages called upon him; and, being 
informed that he was extremely ill, was re- 
tiring; without having seen him; but Mr. 
Grattan, having heard that he was in the 
house, sent for him. It was evident that he 
touched the moment of his dissolution :—but 
the ethereal vigour of his mind was unsub- 
dued, and his zeal: for the catholic cause 
unabated. He pressed the writer by the 
hand :—* It is,” he said, “all over!—Yes, 
—all over !—but I will die in the cause.—I 
mean to-be carried to the house of commons 
to-morrow—to beg ‘leave of the speaker to 
take the oaths sitting,—and then. to move 
two resolutions.” These -he mentioned to 
the writer; but spoke so indistinctly, that 
the writer could only perceive generally, that 
they were substantially the same as the 
clauses which he had prefixed to the bill, 
which, in 1812, he brought into parliament 
for the relief of the catholics. He again 

ressed the writer by the hand, repeated the 
intention of being carried to the house, and 
desired the writer to attend him to it :— 
Bat—he died in the ensuing night! 


A biographical account of the Chancellor 
L'Hopital relates tu the Eloges of the French, 
and urnishes an anecdite which. may be 
classed with the foregoing : 

With these works, however, our praise of 
French panegyric must close. About the 
middle of. the last century anew field was 
opened to it, by the prizes, which the aca- 
demy then began to hold out to those, who 
should produce the best panegyric of the 
hero,—(for. they were’ never less than lite- 
rary heroes,)— whom. the academy assigned 
for the theme of praise. This set all the 
wits of France at work: but the result was 
not very favourable to their reputation. The 
number of these encomiastic performances, 
which obtained the approbation of the public, 
is very small; if any of them are now read, 
these are the éldges composed by M. Thoms 

notes, with which he has accompanied 
them, are interesting ; and, if his incessant 
attempts, in the text, at the sublime, gene- 
rally fail, they also sometimes succeed. Thus, 
in his éloge of the emperor Marcus Aurelins, 
he mentions the celebrated expression of the 
emperor Titus,—*« I have lost a day; for, 
during this day, I have done good to none.” 
—* What dost thon say?” exclaims the ora- 
tor,—The day, in which those words were 
Pronounced was. not lost; on no day wast 
thou so: great, or se useful to the world, as 
ted J gavest that eternal lesson to 


. Of the Chancellor Aguesseau, in another 
4 y> we are told— 
€ projected several legal reforms equal! 
tt and salutary, er eomsaived he 
Pr design of rendering the adniinivtration 
This grataitons throughout the kingdom. 
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plan having been preserved by his son, the 

execution of it was seriously thought of by 

the ministry which succeeded the duke de 

Choiseuil. 

And we have elsewhere the following 
information touching the Parisian Libraries, 
with which we-beg leave to conclude our 
notice of a very acceptable addition to our 
own libraries. 

In his Recherches sur les Bibliothéques Anciennes 
et Modernes, 8vo. 1819, M. Petit-Radel esti- 
mates the number of printed books in the 

a dae ney in Pty at - - 1,125,437 
e number in the public libraries 
in the glovinsigl pores at- - , 8,245,467 


Total number of the printed books 


in the public libraries of France’ 4,470,724 





The Court of Tuscany, a Tragedy. The Heir 
of Innes, a Tragedy. 8vo. pp. 190. Lon- 
on 1822. J. Murray. 


Lorp Byron writes plays expressly not for 
the stage; the present author writes them 
expressly for the ntage i and it is whimsical 
enough that his lordship’s have been brought 
on the stage and damned, while the new 
dramatist’s are not likely to be performed 
atall. There is a greater mys‘ery in such 
contradictions than in Cain; but still it is 
not worth unravelling. A preface unfolds 
the author’s opinions on the subject of com- 
positions destined, or rather wished, to be 
acted; and those which affect nothing be- 
yond poetical dialogue. He says— 

The stage, as distinguished from the closet, 
is governed by widely-different laws. It is 
with us (it was rather) a picture of busy life ; 
is impatient of poetry, contemplative senti- 
ment, narrative, and description, even though 
needful and ——- introduced; delights 
in a mixture of passions and manuers; de- 
mands a language not altogether removed 
from that in common use, and is subject be- 
sides to many technical restraints, from which 
works written for the closet are exempt. The 
plot must actively develop itself; the dia- 
logue be simple and rapid; to seme of the 
characters must be assigned an undue, per- 
haps, at least, an unwieldy preponderance, 
and stage probability and effect be kept con- 
stantly in view. 

Such being his notions, he proceeds to 
tell us— 


“ The Court of Tuscany” is founded on an, 
incident in the life of Cosmo, the first Grand 
Duke. It has supplied however no more 
than the mere groundwork of the fable ; as 
the reader will perceive by the subjéined 
extracts from Tenhove’s Memoirs of the 
House of the Medici. As Cosmo studiously 
enveloped the transaction in mystery, it was 
misrepresented by all the historians and 


there is still sufficient evidence of its trath, 
in the’ main, whatever obscurity may aig 
over some of the particulars. 

Schiller and Alkeri have both dramatized 
the same subject. Schiller destroyed his 
Play ; and of Alfieri’s the author was not 
aware, until he had completed his own. It 
is translated by Mr. °C. b. 

The story of “The Heir of Innes” is 
taken ftom the Appendix to Pennaht’s first 
Tour im Seotiand ; and thé author has ad- 





May be thought visionary; but the’ pa- 
pert Outlime of the chancetfot’s 


writers of the time, except De Thou. But) 


ee] 
been obliged, for the suke of dramatic unity, 
to compress and accelerate the catastrophe. 

It was to be apprehended that a writer 
who seems to think pvetry so little essen- 
tial to the acting drama, would not redeem 
that species of literature from its low estate 
by any work of superior excellence, even 
were he to realize his own conceptions to 
the utmost. For these conceptions are 
subversive of the great charms ot theatrical 
composition. Had Shukespeare entertained 
notions of the sort, bad he ever believed 
that the highest emanations of the Muse 
were incompatible with the laws of the 
stage, the delighted world would never 
have enjoyed (not to mention the mon 
tragedies—Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, &c.) 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream, the"Tem- 
pest, As you Like it, or the Twelth Night. 
Nor was this the creed of our oldest and 
best authors; of the men who form. the 
golden age in dramatic literature—from 
whose era to ours it has gradually declined, 
till the noble Jandmarks of nature are lost 
in factitious prettinesses, and plays are 
compounded fur actors, instead of actors 
heing moulded to characters drawn on the 
great and broad principles of human pas- 
sions and human actions. 

It would however hardly be just to try a 
piece constructed fur the stage in opposi- 
tion to the closet, by the rules of the closet, 
We must therefore be content to take the 
Court of ‘Tuscany on its author’s own 
grounds, in the short review which it ap- 
pears to demand from us, 

Garcia and Giovanni, two sons of Cosmo 
Duke of Tuscany, love Francesca, daughter 
to the Countess of Strozzi who lives in re- 
\irement. Garcia is rejected by the lady, 
and Giovanni, though tended for a life 
of celibacy, preferred. The bruthers en- 
counter near her mansion, and Giovanni 
falls beneath Garcia's sword. | 1n_ his last 
moments he invokes the Strozzi family to 
conceal the fact of his brother being his 
murderer; but the assassin is «iscovered, 
and in the catastrophe stabs himself. 

It will be felt, we suppose, from our 
quotations, that the author is inexperienced 
—the following is the opening of the scene 
between the Countess and her daughter. 
Countess. Another day is passing. 


Francesca. Asweet day; 
And many such will follow. 
Count. To pass on 


And be succeeded by a thousand more, 

While you and I, like yonder orb on high, 

-Behold without a change the race of time ; 

Morning and night glide over us, and here 

Sit we, like birds upon a leafless spray,—— 
Fran. The solace of each other. 

Count. Look abroad 

On’‘those rich champaigns, that full sparkling stream, 

Wineyards, and woods on Valombtosa’s height: 

What part have.we in them ? Hark! ‘tis the sound 

Of-the throng’d city om the b t air ; 

Yet have we with it no more’ ship 

Than the day’s monarch on his silent path. 

Fran, What is that speck of city-2o the statey 

The state to Italy, Italy tothe worlit?. 

If we are nothing in the space we. seeg 

This seeming vast circumference bapa, 

Ic suffers equal in the great account 

lost alike int worlds. 
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Count. ! Girl, girl, 
This is the wisdom of your bookish lore, 


Youth’s speculations :—such a life as mine, | 


(Oh! may you never know its ceaseless gloom,) 
‘Would shake, I fear, your fine pee. {me 

Fran. Here lies your grief: for me you feel, for 
Pine discontented, preying on mall 
Now from this hour, dismiss me from your cares ; 
Why should you grieve for orie who has no griefs, 
Feel, when I have no feelings for myself ? 

= Why do you sigh, then ? 

ran 


¥ Why—because—why, do I ? 
Count. Ask yourself, is your heart at ease ? 
Fran. Ay, truly, 
Or I and it are strangers. 
Count. Very like; 
The case is not uncommon at your years: 
repeats is the fruit of time. 
. Do you 
Know yours ? 
Count, And yours; or I am much mistaken : 


Its colour, motion, to what end it beats, 
What passion shakes these piteous sighs from it. 

Fran. You have been spying, mother, unawares ; 
I must look better to my citadel : 

I hope you found the garrison alert, 
Full of fair wishes, loyal in the main, 
The rebel passion not invincible. 

The comparison of two ladies to one sun, 
1s not a happy hit; and, in our judgment, 
all the after dialogue, which is a fair ex- 
ample of the whole, is below the dignity of 
“ her yclept Melpomene.” Indeed the 
author's ideas of “language not altogether 
removed from that in common use,” and 
of a “dialogue —_ and rapid,” are often 
strangely enough illustrated. Such expres- 
sions as “ Amazement takes me” (p. 183) 
as the Countess calling herself “A .poor 
decrepit, sorrow-stricken woman” (19 ;) as 
Giovanni's telling Francesca “ Your pretty 
orders shall be ubeyed” (28;) as a secre- 
tary observing, “A trifle may be gleaned 
from her report,” when advising the Duke 
to summons Francesca for examination ; 
as Ubaldi asking “ What means this sally?” 
when the conscience of the despairin 
Garcia causes him to fall as if dead; —— 
hundredsof similarly poor, not to pronounce 
them improper phrases, detract from the 

leasure of the reader in almost every page. 

n another particular, the avthor is also ob- 
noxious to criticism. His metaphorical 
allusions are rarely consistent: for example, 
* You know my heart, then ‘ou, probe it we 
And if it vee goa &e. ewe » 

A probe will not discover burnings! but 
we do not wish to insist at any length on 
this defect, The more important consi- 
deration to a dramatist, is the sustaining of 
the characters; and our author has chiefly 
laboured the part of Garcia—certainly not! 
with distinguished success. In one scene 
his remorse is so boundless, his apprehen- 
sions so overpowerful for his reason, that 
he betrays himself on the slightest occa- 
sions: but when! he does so, the hearers 
are doltish enough not to perceive it, and 
thus he gets into other scenes where the 
proofs accumulate into horrible conviction 
upon his head; and in these he is as cun- 
ningly guarded and as little affected as if 


Sa 





feetings. Francesca’s examination is epelly 

ill-conducted ; and in truth it is not always 

possible to trace either the state of mind 
in which the author intends to represent 
his interlocutors, or what is meant by their 
language. Thus for example, a witness, 
one Piero, gives his testimony :— 

The truth, 

Without prevarication, as you hope 

For justice :. look at me, not at that serpent, 

To suffer fascination from bright eyes. 

Well !— 
Piero. As 1 pass’d the Lady Strozzi’s gate——. 
Fran, Your life depends upon your silence. 
Cosmo. Madam,—— 
Piero. Before 1 reach’d the body,—they might 

Some twice ten paces distant,—two or three [be 

Domestics enter’d it— 


meaning the gate probably, and not the 


But we will now endeavour to lay before 
the public a few extracts of the better parts 
of the Court of Tuscany: in which, if we 
cannot find genius, we may acknowledge 
taste and good feelings. 
Act ui, Scene 1.—A Room open to a Garden, 
FRANCESCA and GIOVANNI. 
Fran. Good night : I fear that you have linger'd 


long, 
And the night’s dews will hang upon your path ; 
Do not, I pray you, take the river’s banks, 
The acon is but a few steps about ; 
And at this hour—I must not say of peril, 
Since even now your smile reproves the thought,— 
This lonely hour, for solace as you walk, 
I mean no more, the chance of convoy pays 
The circuit. 
Giov. Sweet, good night, and rest assur’d 
Your pretty orders shall be all obey'd. 
I might have wander'd by the river’s banks, 
But am too dear to throw myself away :— 
We oft have wander’d by the river’s banks —— 
Fran, Ere sunset ; then no fever-boding fogs 
Brood o'er the oozy beach: the breeze instead, 
Attracted like a swallow to the stream, 
Rises and dips, to cool its wanton wings, 
And plays about our path, 
Giov. Those walks indeed 
Have more than once restor’d my sickly frame, 
I knew not why, I never mark’d the breeze. 
Fran. Not mark’d the breeze, that touch’d with 
Your kindling cheek ! {amorous skill 
Giov. How could 1? all my gaze 
Was fix’d on brighter visions, sweeter airs, 
That pass methinks the magic of your breeze, 
It was the memory of those blissful hours, 
That would to-night have drawn me to the stream ; 
And there should I have found a wakeful band, 
Sweet thoughts of meetings past, delighted hopes, 
Whispers and vows, companions of my walk : 
They would have touch’d my health-ensanguin’d 
cheek, 
And charm’d away the night’s infectious brood. 
[ Walks towards the window, 
Look you there: how the moon serenely smiles, 
Asif in scorn of your unmeasur'd fears; 
Beneath her convoy I shall walk secure :— 


Good night once more. 

Fran You know the garden hatch ? 
It opens to the left. 

Giov I cannot miss it. [felds, 


Fran. That walk will guide you : this leads to the 
‘Giev, My usual entrance; but to-night we march 
vine 





he were aspecial pleader at the Old Bailey. nag Oh, : rpetsbaredy oni i = the 
In the one case there is unnatural exag-|‘That loads the trellis with its weight of leaves, 
geration ; in the other the want of natural! (An hour ago I saw him at his work) 


And haply left the tendrils in the path,— 
I'll see you past it. ie 
+ Giov. To say you shall not come, 
Argues a soberer temper than I boast; 
But do not come, my love must 80 far plead. 
When you have talk'd of night's infectious dews, 
‘Fran, Time hastens on unheeded, while we 


ey, 
And I can scarcely yet pronounce “ Good night.” 

Giov. The bell is tolling nine. 

Fran, Then haste away 
With all the speed of falcons homeward bound, 
The city gates will else be clos'd: how could I 
Delay your journey to this foolish time ? 

; (Exit Giovanni. 
You are not gone ; you creep along the lawn: 
I pray you hasten. He has reach'd the path, 
And now the cedar hides him, envious tree! | 
I did not think he set so firm a foot, 
Or bore his head so nobly: ’tis his plume 
Behind the rose bush: did he pluck a flower ? 
Methinks he did. -Oh if my mother saw him,. 
Now while the moon is tracing out his shade, 
She would no more prefer his brother's form! 
Garcia may have (I do not see he has) 
A comelier shape and visage: but Giovanni, 
With what a frankness does he plead his suit! 
Garcia is like a fearful smouldering fire, 
Bursting by fits into a glorious blaze ; 
And as a god came challenging my love 
With such a stormy and imperious air, 
That all my passions were subdued in awe : 
While his kind brother speaks as I would speak, 
Looks as I look. I know not how it is, 
Our fancy is the master of our senses, 
And he is far the fairer in my sight : 
Peace wait his steps, good wishes bring him back. 

Giovanni's death is pathetically touched : 
he says— ¥ 
- = 2 0 = © = « = apriest ) 
I was design'd for from my eatliest'years— 

Can you forgive me, sweetest, this deceit ? 
Then may Heaven be as placable. 

Fran. Tt will be— 
Banish these torturing scruples: Heav'n is kind, 
You feeble, languid, ill-prepar’d to stand . 

A combat with yourself; now let me touch 
Your temples; drink, I pray. 

Giov. Dearest, forbear : 
And yet I know I shall not be obeyed, 
Should haply be ill-pleas’d to be obeyed ; 

For it is sweet to feel — ener 
E’en on the verge of never feeling more. a 

Fran. Alas ¢ toin, you grow weak with loss of 
And know not what you say. 

Giov. Your kindness falls 
Upon a wretch who cannot make return ; 

You have a powerful rival in your love, 

One who hangs watchful o'er my gasping breast, 
Like a kind nurse, and numbers every sob: 
Death is that nurse ; he folds me in his arms, 
Winds round my limbs, and with unfailing art 
Soothes every pang! Great healer of sick hearts, 
I greet goat w Aa arya ey 

But not c led: quic aely 7 
And take my spirit, Heaven! x Beg [He dies. 

Garcia and a friend, Galeas, meet in the 
morning, and though the latter talks far 
too sensibly for his. character in other 
parts, the following is a good specimen of 
the author's style: 
Gul. You have been abroad 
Till turn of midnight, wand'ring in the streets, — 
And scarce can tear body from your couch : 


pass’ 


Where went you, w ea you quitted wat 





My nigh, like you. 


‘We sate awhile, and then 
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J.strall'd an hour or two about the bridge; 

Stood glorious o’er the river's rippling tide 

In the blue depths of air, while one huge cloud, 
Attracted by the current, labour'd on, 

Its margin fledg’d with silver down, 

And half ¢clips’d the mistress of the sky : 

You saw it haply, 

Gar. No, I saw no moon. 

Gal, The air was still, the fields and city hush’d, 

And the slow movement of this Argosie, 
So we might deem it, coasting round the moon, 
Self-balanc’d, and self-measur'd to one pace, 
Deepen'd the night’s solemnity: there breathes 
Religion in such painting: for I felt 
Awe-struck, and silent as the silent scene, 
Loath’d my past follies in this feverish world, 
And.sigh’d for reformation. 

Gar, Was it so? 

And yet some misapplied the night. 

With this we close our book.—The Heir 
of Innes is founded on a Scotch feud, in 
which a murdered lord is avenged by his 
son. It is every way inferior to the Court 
of Tuscany ; and, in our opinion, has little 
claim to praise, either for acting or reading. 
Feebleness is the characteristic of the 
whole ; and we should be glad (if possible) 
to persuade ourselves that it arose trom the 
imperfections of the writer’s plans, or the 
incorrectness of his views in respect to 
dramatic poetry. 





The Royal Psalmist, or Sacred Melodies ; 
consisting of an entirely new and elegant 
. Versification of the Psalms of David, 
adapted to Music, and arranged er the 
Piano Forte, Organ, &c. By J. Watson. 
Parts I.and II. Pinnock. 
We rarely notice musical publications; but 
this work is of so much importance as toclaim 
a treview among subjects of general litera- 
ture and interest. To combine good music 
with devotional poetry, and to render it pe- 
culiarly adapted to the use of the domestic 
circle on Sunday evenings, are the avowed 
= . the tee pen 2 and we will 
enture to say that these objects are ver 
ably fulfilled. Publications “professing to 
have the same end in view have before ap- 
peared, but the want of sound judgorent in 
the selectors have often led them into that 
absurd error of attempting to unite the 
light music of the opera with the most se- 
Tlous subjects—nay, in some instances, 
they have gone so far as to introduce 
the airs of lar songs and waltzes into 


their collections of Sacred Melodies, think- |}. 


ing, we suppose, with the venerable lec- 
turer at the Surrey Polygon, that there is 
hv good reason why his Satanic Majesty 
should be allowed to run away with all our 
prettiest tunes. We confess, however, we 
are not bps prepared to see the validity of 
this mode of Teasoning, and are ourselves 
80 liable to be caught by associations as to 
Suppose that when a Psalm is sung to the 
tune of “ Moll i’ the Wad,” or « Alley 
Croker, we ay ay of vulgar ideas in 
the mind of a frail and sinful mortal 


may be a thing not quite impossible. W. 
are pleased aoe to find that the work 


before us is at least free from this radical 
> but we are still more pleased with 
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the prospect it atfords of our having a new 
penne ~' the Psalms of David written 
expressly for the se of being adapte 
to the choicest al a om in the works of the 
most eminent composers, and forming, 
when complete, in an original and perfect 
publication, a truly valuable collection of 
Sacred Melodies. 

We have indeed heard. it frequently 


rily, and that some of our. first-rate poets 


rescuing that sublime and interesting por- 
tion of the Scriptures frum the degradation 


rally inharmonious sounds. In the absence, 


reason to 
any foundation in truth,) Mr. Watson and 


ventured to produce this collection, aptly 
denominated “ The Royal Psalmist ;”. and 
in forming our judgment on what has yet 
appeared, we must express our opinion 


degree of ability. We cannot afford ade- 
quate room for particularising the several 
ieces of musical composition in the two 
arts already published; it may suffice to 
observe, that they consist of quartetts, 
trios, duets, and solos, from the following 
great Masters, viz. Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
razioli, Viotti, Pleyel, Borghi, Graun, and 
Hummel; besides a cleyer specimen of 
the Editor's own composition—all well 
arranged, and discovering good taste and 
a thorough acquaintance with musical 
science. 4 

The chief sere arising from the 
production of the Royal Psalmist, are these : 
—the choicest and most beautitul pieces of. 
Sacred Music, here brought as it were 
into one focus, are rarely attainable by the 
amateur, inasmuch as they often lie buried 
in the voluminous scores of the great 
Masters, which, from their expense, may 
be considered almost inaccessible ; but they 
are now rescued from comparative obscuri- 
ty, and placed within the reach of every 
class of the community : and such a publi- 
cation must necessarily become a powerful 
auxiliary to the devotional exercise of the 
pious family circle un Sunday evenings, as 
well as at ail other times set apart for sacred 
duties, 

The Psalms are taken in regular suc- 
cession, which we notice merely to show 
that the Editor appears to have looked to 
the steady completion of his work, and dis- 
dained to avail himself of the too common 
method of selecting the most striking sub- 
jects for his early Numbers. We could 

ave wished that it had been possible for 
the author of the poetry to have had full 
scope for his powers ; but that could not 
be expected where he had to submit to the 
difficult task of writing words to a given 
number of musical notes ; and we cannot 
but allow him ci-edit for having succeeded 
so well as he has done in'‘uniting sense and 
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pressed, in-most of the Psalms, that the 
music actually appears to have been com- 
posed expressly for the words. sad 

We should do an injustice to Mr.. Watson 
were we to oe our eg wet 
noticing a peculiarity in his mode of ars 
Maint the ' Melody, which, by being placed 
next to the Accompaniment, in all the 
Psalms, enables a single voice to go through 


hinted, that a new version of the Psalms of|the composition with great facility, the 
David was about to be produced by autho-| solos for the different parts being brought 


down to the treble line when that part is 


and musicians were to unite in. the task of | silent. 


The Royal Psalmist is dedicated to His 
Majesty, and embellished in a superior 


it has been so long doomed to suffer in the|}style: the two Parts under review have 
union of generally doggrel verse with gene- | elegant portraits of the Bishops of London 


and Durham, and a handsome copper-plate 


then, of the rumoured work’ (and we have | title-page, while the music is engraved in a 
believe the rumour was without clear and distinct character. 


It is almost 
needless to add, after what we have said of 


his anonymous cvadjutor have laudably | the general merits of this performance, that 


it has our unqualified approbation; we 
therefore heartily commend it to all who 
prefer the sublime compositions of what 
istly denominated the “ great Masters,” 


are ju 
that they have done so with no ordinary | to the light and frivolous modern trash that 


burdens the music shops till an annual 
clearance is charitably made by the cheese- 
monger. 





The Woman of Genius. By the Author 
of “The Batchelor and Married Man. 
$ vols. 12mo. ‘ 


Tae pretension of this title iscertamly very 
daring. No man “ to his own valet seems 
a hero;” and though it be uncourteous to 
affirm that a lady, even if qualified to rank 
as the tenth Muse, would not appear am 
absolute divinity to her confidante, yet we 
may be permitted to doubt whether the 
history ol duicla a being, if faithfully related, 
would form any very interesting piece of 
biography. Nor is it easy to admit the pos- 
sibility of merely imagining a series of 
events, in which, while all the requisites of 
fiction were comprehended, a title of such 
supreme import could be triumphantly vin- 
dicated. From the diffidence and the love 
of seclusion which enter so largely into the 
intellectual temperament, it has been gene- 
rally found that the lives of the chi dren, 
especially the daughters, of genius, are less 
chequered by vicissitudes than those of or- 
dinary mortals ; and this sensitive reserve 
cannot be banished from the female cha- 
racter without impairing one of its most 
attractive graces. whe ager coe with these 
reflections, it was not without some dis- 
trustful forebodings that we entered — 
the perusal of the work before us. he 
personage about to be presented mi ht prove 
to be another Corinne, geing in public pro- 
cession to be crowned “ i’ the capitol;” or 
seated, al fresco, amidst a groupe of dilet- 
tanti, chanting an extemporaneous dirge 
over the departed glories of Italy; or per- 
sonating Juliet at a conversazione to com- 
Jete the captivation of her lover; or execut- 
ing some other scenic display utterly at 
variance with our tramontane notions of 





sound, and in cor itriving to have the accent 





30 -coprect and tne sentiment so well ex- 


propriety. Or assuming. @ shape quite as 


questionable, the fair aspirant might take 





the field as an helmed Amazon against all 
who should gainsay the political eqnality of 
the sexes, and the unalienable rights of 
woman; or stand forth like a sybil, “ in 
her prophetic fury,” to propound in mystic 
dogmas the atheism, or auto-thetsm of the 
Anglo-Florentine schcol. Happily these 
apprehensions were soon dissipated, and 
we were delightfully surprised to find in 
the character of Edith Avondel an union of 
whatever is noble in thought, refined in 
feelings, and correct in principle. Her 
genius is not of that impatient and rebel- 
lous kind which spurns at the existing 
institutions of societv and delights in inno- 
vation; it is unalloyed by the feverish thirst 
for distinction, or by that morbid sensibility 
which, indulging in dreams of ideal perfec- 
tion, repines at the ills incident to our 
mortal state, and shrinks from sharing the 
comfPon lot of humanity, It is a pure and 
constant light, which adds lustre to her vir- 
tues while it cheers without dazzling all 
who enter the sphere of its radiance The 
occasions on which it is manifested are 
rather shunned than sought by its possessor, 
wko is of a spirit too ingenuvus and disin- 
terested to cherish even the passion for 
fame, 
That last infirmity of noble mind, 


There is great merit in the conception of 
such a character; and in thus combating 
the vulgar prejudice which estimates genius 
merely as a means of emolument and te- 
nown ; as a sort of professional qualification 
for artists, orators, poets and actors ; as an 
endowment which would become extinct 
if it were not publicly exhibited, the author 
has not only destroyed « very fruitiul source 
ef error, but by imparting au unexpected 
interest to the work, has amply jastified the 
boldness and apparent temerity of its avowed 
aim. 

The story, in its gayer scenes, exhibits a 
brilliant variety of characters; and these 
are brought into play chiefly by an. in- 
triguante, whose artifices may be fairly 
matched with those of her busy prototype, 
in Miss Fd-_ewortii's fively-wrought tale, 
called Manceuvring. The more serious 
passages to which these scenes gradually 
give place, as we approach the denouément, 
seize and retain stiong hold on the atten- 
tion, as well by the mystery that invoives 
the main activn as by the train of striking 
incidents by which it is developed. Nor is 
the skill of the author less conspicuous in 
the delineatiun of the principal personages, 

We have not space for such copious ex- 
tracts as would alone fitly exemplify the work, 
ani shall therefure merely point out some 
passages of peculiar interest. Of this chia- 
racter is the family biography of the Fitzelms 
in the first volume; the interview of the 
Countess of Athol and Ann Fitzelm in the 
second; the circumstances connected with 
the sudden ance of the Jew Zimri 
in a subsequent chapter ; the recital of Sir 
Adelwar in the third volume, in which he 
describes his fir-t meeting with Edith, at 
Athens, and relates the incidents that led 10 


their separation; his journeyings in Italy; 
and finally, the abduction of Edith and the 
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hurried succession ef events whieh brings 
on the catastrophe. 

As a specimen of the style, however, we 
may select from the beginning of the work 
the fullowing portrait of Edith, standing on 
the deck of the vessel in which she is. voy- 
aging to England with Captain Fitzelm and 
the Countess of Athol: 


On the left of that pair, rather receding 
from the direct line, stood a second female, 
whose height had but just fallen short of 
that degree which exceeds the scale of love- 
liness. She was enveloped by a black velvet 
mantle, clasping at the throat, and drawn 
around her on her folded arms. She looked 
like Coriolanus, standing immovable and un- 
daunted on the. hearth of his enemy, whilst 
her eye, “ as black as death,” was immovably 
fixed eastward. But for the heaving of her 
bosom, she might have passed for the chef’ 
d’euvre of Phidias, her cheek was so colour- 
less, her form so motionless ; her profile was 
completely and perfectly rectilinear, the 
upper lip particularly short and curved, like 
those of the ancient statues. Her face was 
calm even to immobility—but it was not the 
calmness of inanimation ; it was the indica- 
tion of a concentration of energy, of mental 
strength collected to one int, neither 
augmenting by additional force, nor dis- 
persing by acting on light occasions; it was 
the seal of a decisive and sole dependence 
on self ; it was the emanation of a feeling 
conscious of enduring the worst, with scarce- 
ly a hope from the future, and with no fear 
of it. In the high decision of that brow, 
sexual timidity had disappeared before the 
sternness of circumstances. There was a 
haughty receding trom the view of others, a 
questioning of their right to regard her 
with the fixedness of observation, distinct 
from, perhaps entirely opposite to, the re- 
tirement of diffidence, or the blushing prayer 
of forbearance, asked by the drooping eye 
of shame. It was the expression of one 
who conld die, but not complain—who asked 
neither pity nor relief from man—who veiled 
herself from the comprehension of others, 
impenetrable to all but herself and her God. 


In conclusion, it is gratifying to observe, 
that however tempting the occasion might 
have been, the author has forborne to sti- 
mulate the public curiosity by a very trite 
expedient. Vet there are readers who ma; 
perhaps fancy that the transactions on which 
this story hinges, resemble in some circum- 
stances an affair in high lite which created 
much astonishment ut the time of its occur- 
rence, and is still well remembered. If such 
cuincicence do at all exist, it must be purely 
accidental, and the event in question is to 
be viewed as by no means a solitary instance 
in our times of those “ str mutations” 
which occasionally set at nought the sallies 
of the buldest adventurer that ever pricked 
forth in the fields of Romance. 





WADDINGTON’S TRAVELS IN ETHIOPIA. 


On the 13th of December, having spent 
the intervening time from the 11h No- 
vember in ascending from Wady Halfa, 
the travellers arrived at the city of Malek 
Chowes, Merawe; threugh which they 


AND. 


quarter Ababde. A remarkable: trait of 
national character is here recorded:— °° 

An incident (says the author) had jy 
happened strongly chasathettone of =a 
civilized warfare, the coursé of which jg 
usually marked by a mixture of the extremes 
of generosity and barbarity. e@ remains 
of the Sheygy’a, still strong in cavalry, were 
stationed about a day’s march higher up the 
river than the Pasha; and this morning the 
son of Malek Chowes arrived at the camp 
with an escort of a hundred men; and a 
present of five horses, craving his Highness’s 
permission to remain there till such time’ ag 
he should be cured by the physicians of a 
wound which he received in the late battlés, 
The Pasha promised him all possible atten- 
tion, and desired the escort to assute his 
father, that, when restored to health, he 
should be sent back to fight again. The 
young prince was a short stont lad of about 
sixteen, in appearance and dress like his 
father’s meanest subjects, and only tobe 
distinguished from them by some ornaments 
on. the hilt of his sword. His wound was in 
the foot, ani not severe; but the Sheygy’a 
have no method of curing gun-shot wounds, 
One or two bodies were found of men who 
had forced tow or rag into them, to prevent 
bleeding to death; the blood had found its 
way ont at the mouth and nose, and even at 
the eyes, and thus had they only changed 
the manner of their death, and taken pains 
to procure one more painful, and not less 
certain. 

Happening (continues the narrator) to go 
out late at night, to breathe a little fresh air 
in the court before the door, I heard, to my 
unspeakable surprise, some people in a 
neighbouring hut singing and playing “ God 
save the King!” In the heart of Aftica, in 
the centre of a Mahometan army, surrounded 
by Turks and Greeks, and slaves and rené- 
gades, to hear the song of my country ; and 
thus, and so suddenly, to be reminded of the 
land which contains all that is most dear te 
myself, all that is most noble in the world- 
I could only lean and listen by the soft moon, 
light, till the rude. minstrelsey was finished, 
and then retire, with the consolation that to- 
day at least had not been lost to happiness. 

Next day our countrymen crossed the 
river to pay their respects to the Pasha :—~ 

- - - After waiting a short time in a small 


‘tent near, that served for an antechamber to 
‘the place of audience, we were admitted to, 


his Highness. We were presented by the 
Protomedico, who acted as_ interpreter, 
standing all the time. The Pasha made us 
sit on the same sofa with himself, and began 
by desiring us to put ourselves at our ease and 
arrange ourselves in the European manner. 
The conversation commenced, of course, 
with compliments to the Pasha on his victo- 
ries, his ose a and his courage, and this 
subject gradual 
ose. with Tarkish warfare; the num- 
bers generally engaged in the former rather 
confounded him, aud it would have 
difficult to persuade him that his own battles 
were at all comparable to those of Napoleon. 
He asked some sensible questions, and had 
an evident desire to be well informed om 
European politics ; and this he will find ex- 
tremely diffien it, as he can scarcely ee 
any question to which he will ve 
same answer. from the natives of different 
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— 
that if Buonaparte could effect his escape to 
their country, he would have little difficulty 
in fegaining all his power; and by some 
other person (probably an Austrian,) that all 
the subjeets of all European governments 
were perfectly free.. He inquired about Ali 
Pasha of Albania, whose success against the 
Porte he evidently desired, and expressed 
surprise that the English did not assist him. 
‘A reported war between the Swedes and 
rines also interested him ; he was ac- 
quainted with the position of Sweden, and 
tolerably well master of the geography of 
Europe. But the subject on which he en- 
tered most warmly was the military force 
and power of Russia (a subject afterwards 
introduced to us by Abdin Casheff also,) and 
he asked us why the Congress had allowed 
it to be so materially increased? We had 
not answered this question, when his private 
secretary desired an audience, and so we 
took our leave. We were with him above 
two hours, and but for this interruption, 
should probably have remained much longer, 
a’ he seemed not at all tired of the conver- 
sation, which he had sapported with great 
readiness and interest. His manner is much 
against him, and by a defect in the roof of 
his month, his articulation is extremely im- 
peded, and his language becomes a succes- 
sion of discordant sounds, the singular effect 
of which, on a person not understanding 
them, is much increased by the rapidity of 
his utterance. He wears no turban, an 
only ared cap turned up with yellow, with 
a gold cord round it—a deviation from 
Turkish fashions, which by no means in- 
creases the dignity of his appearance. 

All the visits to these high persons are 
not,so agreeable. On one occasion, Mr. 
Hanbury found a crowd collected before 
the tent of Achmet Pasha, and he tells us— 


- + - A soldier was presently thrown on 
the ground, held by the head and feet, and 
beaten by two men, one on each side, with 
the nabboot, The executioners exerted all 
their force, and had the appearance of men 
threshing corn or sledging iron. For about 
a hundred and fifty blows, the man cried, 
Amaun, Amaun, and repeated the names of 
Ismael, Ibrahim, and Mahommed Ali; his 
supplications became gradually more faint, 
and then ceased altogether: not so the la- 
bours of the Janissaries, who, relieving each 
other, to the number of nine, continued to 
administer above one thousand blows, during 
the last.seven or eight hundred of which 
oor were beating an apparent corpse. The 

ly was then taken away, and succeeded 
by another, who was similarly treated. The 
Pasha, a very young man, apparently under 
twenty, sat looking on with perfect calm- 
ness, smoking a pipe and smelling a lemon. 
offence was desertion; and both the 
sufferers were Shereefs, or Descendants of 
the Prophet. 

At the camp of Ismael the travellers re- 
mained till the 2ith December, examining 
the antiquities in its vicinity, and in vain 
endeavouring to obtain permission to pro- 
ceed to Sennaar. They consequently de- 
termined on returning by the Jett bank of 
the Nile, and were amply provided by the 

with means to accomplish their jour- 
a While at Djebel— 

quickest express to the army, from 
Cairo, came. in sixteen days, and brought a 
letter, running thus :—* son!—I send 





you your share of the pears, which are just 
ripe ; your brother and myself have found 
ours very good.— Mahommed Ali.” The 
pears came with the letter, and are said not 
to have suffered in the journey. Despatches 
of great importance are intrusted to great 
men, and therefore seldom arrive under 
twenty-six or twenty-eight days ; of the rate 
at which necessary supplies and reinforce- 
ments advance, we had ourselves some ex- 
perience. 

But probably the most extraordinary 
circumstances brought under notice in this 
remote region, were not those connected 
with natives, but with foreigners. At one 
time, inhabitants of Europe, Asia, and 


America, were assembled together among |p, 


the palm-trees of Africa. On entering the 
land of the Sheygy/a in their ascent, the 
travellers met (says the Journalist) 

- - - Two men, who by their walk were 
instantly pronounced to be Franks, coming 
towards us. One of them proved to be 
Prince Amiro, a Milanese, who is well known 
to Syrian and Eayptise travellers by the title 
of the Cavaliere Frediani; the other was a 
Greek, named Demetrio, by trade a tailor, 
and very lately and suddenly promoted to 
the office of Assistant-Surgeon. We asked 
him some questions, to which his answers 
contained more lies than words 
drew up for the night on the island, where 


d| six thousand Sheygy’a women were said to 


be confined. 

The Cavaliere shared with us our uncer- 
tain repast. He seemed a man of from forty 
to forty-five years of age, and had been at- 
tached to Ismael Pasha, by his father, as a 
kind of private tutor or Mentor ; for this 
office he appears to have been selected by 
the late French Consul, Drovetti, and he 
accepted it with pleasure, as being extremely 
favourable to.his designs as a traveller and 
explorer ; he was now, as he had been for 
some time, in disgrace, owing partly to hisown 
great, and probably intemperate, freedom of 
words and actions, and partly to the in- 
trigues of a fellow Christian. 

Ismael Pasha’s first physician, or Proto- 
medico (as he styled himeel was a Smyrniote 
Greek, and as he spoke Turkish perfectly, 
he acted also as his interpreter. This man, 
being personally and nationally jealous of 
Amiro’s supposed influence with the Pasha, 
devised various little expedients to under- 
mine it, some of them so very amusing, that 
I may be excused for mentioning one, The 
Protomedico one hot day, meeting the Cava- 
liere on foot, addresses him with great sur- 
prise and warmth: “‘ How strange it seems, 
that you, the friend of the Pasha, placed in 
his confidence by his father, the envy of all 
the Turks about you, should have no horse! 
Shall I ask the Pasha to give you one?” 
Cavaliere, “There is justice in what you 
say ; you will oblige me by so doing.” Being 
thus the established medium of all conversa- 
tion between the two parties, the physician 
represents the complaint to the Pasha as first 
proceeding from the Cavaliere, and makes 
the request. The horse is given. Presently 
comes the Protomedico in great indignation : 
“ Do you see this horse the Pasha has given 
you? a very dog-horse, @ Rozinante T0ZZ0), @ 
scarecrow; it is equally disgraceful for a 
Pasha to have given such a beast, and for a 
Cavaliere to accept it. Shall I ask him for 
a better for you?” Cav. “The horse is 
certainly not a fine one; pray do ask for an- 





a ee 
other.” The interpreter immediately hastens 
to the Pasha: Cavaliere desires me to 
say, that the horse your Highness has given 
him is a very dog-horse, &c. (repeating his 
own words,) and requests you to change it 
for a better.” The Pasha, highly offended 
with the impudence of Amiro, and yet unable 
to take back himself a present that he has 
once made, transfers the horse to the Doctor, 
without giving any substitnte.to his in- 
satiable Mentor. And thus is the wily Greek 
represented to have overreached his com- 
petitor for substantial favours in money mat- 
ters, as well as other affairs, and by his 
success, to have answered the double purpose 
of bringing Amiro into disgrace, and be- 
coming master of the presents intended for 

im. 

The Cavaliere had lately made an applica- 
tion to the Pasha, for leave to return, to 
which he received this singular answer:— 
that such a permission would only be granted 
him, on the condition of his writing a letter 
to Mahommed Ali, expressive of his satis- 
faction at the treatment he had received from 
his son. In such awe does a Turkish Prince 
stand of his father, though at the head of an 
army at two thousand miles distance from 
him. The letter was refused ; and thus the 
matter stood on our arrival. 


Among the renegades they soon after 
encountered, on returning to their boat, 


- - - Three very important Turkish-look- 
ing men, one of whom saluted us in English. 
They proved to be an Italian and two Ameri- 
cans; the former, named Rossignoli, was. a 
physician on the staff, and the others were 
renegades; the more consequential of the 
two is named Mahommed Effendi—it is said, 
that he is of a good family, and that after 
deliberately weighing, With all the advan- 
tages of education, the merits. of the two 
religions, he declared in favour of the Ma- 
hometan., He then wrote a book, to prove 
to all the Christian world how well he had 
decided, and of which he greatly wishes, we 
were assured, to obtain the publication in 
England. He was now an officer of artil- 
lery in the Pasha’s service; he is a pale, 
delicate-looking man, of above thirty, and 
has been successful in acquiring the grave 
and calm look of the Turks, and the slow 
motion of the head and roll of the eyes. 
Two other Americans followed his example, 
and also (to use the orthodox expression) 
‘¢ took the turban,” and they have since been 
heard to express their repentance of an act 
performed (as they say) at his persuasion. 
Of their conversion, or rather, transforma- 
tion, (and it seems to have been almost 
miraculous,) I can give no better account 
than by a literal translation of one I received 
from an eye-witness: ‘‘ One day, at Cairo, 
I saw pass by two Americans, dressed like 
common sailors (which they were) in a blue 


jacket and trowsers; and then, for eight or 


ten days, I saw no more of them, After 
that interval, I observe them again, dressed 
in red, with a white turban on, and I say, 
‘ What thing is this?’ (Che cos’ é.queste ?) 
and I am told, that they have made Turks of 
themselves; and since, it seems, they have 
also -made gentlemen of themselves,” Qne 
of these was our third visitor. It is, .per- 
/haps, —s to suspect that the principal 
shdect their visit was curiosity. to know 
‘on what service we were employed by ag 
Pasha ; supposing, as they did very ly, 
that it was not a voyage of mere pleasure, 
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that we were making to such'a place, and 
at such a time. Amiro had before met us 
under the same impressions, except that he 
was led by his own pursuits to suspect us of 
being. professed antiquarians, ax the Ameri- 
cans did, no doubt, of being very able engi- 
neers. Their apparent, and perhaps only, 
motive for being at some tronble to see us, 
was highly honourable to their humanity. 
They had, as they fancied, very strong 
reasons to believe that Gentile had been 
poisoned, and that Demetrio had administer- 
ed the drugs, at the instance of the Proto- 
medico, who intended thereby to escape the 
— of eight thousand. piastres, which 
e owed the deceased. They talked of the 
Protomedico’s general character, and men- 
tioned a similar act, which he had notoriously 
- committed at Cairo; by the hand of the very 
black who had so lately been our fellow- 
traveller ; and, in short, were more success- 
ful in proving him capable of such crimes, 
than guilty of this; for it appears that 
Gentile’s complaint (whatever may have 
been the cause of it) was a dysentery of some 
weeks’ standing, and that there were no 
marks of poison to be discovered on the 
body. Their conviction, however, that such 
had been his fate, was very strong, and, as 
it appeared to us, principally founded on 
extremely slight, though very singular, 
grounds. During the last hours of the sick 
man’s life, Demetrio was observed to be 
- particularly pressing to obtain from -him his 
pardon: pardon for what? Now, I know 
not whether it be. one of the tenets of the 
. Greek Church, but I have been often assured 
that it is a general belief among that worthy 
people, that the pardon of the dying victim 
ensures the mercy ‘of God to the murderer, 
who-thns whitewashed, without fear, and 
therefore without remorse, buries the corpse, 
and goes off with a light heart, to the repeti- 
tion; perhaps, of so simple an act. Demetrio 
‘ did ultimately obtain this pardon, and was 
observed to be in peculiarly high spirits 
ever after. Be the fact of the murder as it 
» may, their object was to secure the payment 
of the eight thousand piastres to the widow, 
. our ewn countrywoman, and this the British 
Consul was to effect (as they hoped) by our 
information. Unwilling to trust our memory 
on the details of a matter of so much im- 
portance, we begged them to make a written 
statement of the whole affair, which we 
promised to deliver to the Consul. Rossig- 
noli spoke the most, aud with the most 
warmth ; though the others were not with- 
. out anxiety about an act of humanity, in 
the performance of which they had no visible 
interest. whatever. 

Our visitors had walked three hours to 
find our boat, and, no doubt, expected to be 
regaled with a hearty English breakfast. 
Now we had long lived, from day to day, on 
what fortune brought us, even the Commo- 
dore’s rice having been some time finished ; 
and it happened that morning, that two 
small hits of bread formed our whole stock 
of provision, one of which they had devoured 
at the moment of entering the boat. Twoof 
our servants were ont foraging. We fairly 
confessed our situation to them; and after 
staying about two hours, they took their 
leave. Presently the foragers returned un- 
successful, and the remaining morsel of 
bread fu us with our temperate re- 

ast. This is mentioned, only because we 
, afterwards, that Mahommed Effendi 





him. Now it is difficult to say what recep- 
tion a renegade has a right to expect from 
those whose religion he has deserted.. We 
offered him neither insult nor reproach: did 
he expect cordiality and friendship? or was 
it in the presence of the corpses left to rot 
on the face of the earth. by those whose faith 
he had from conviction embraced, that he 
thought us likely-to respect him and his faith ? 

We were, it is true, alike natives of a 
distant land, we spoke the same language, 
and were in. the country. of a common ene- 
my ; but the nature of crimes is not changed 
by the sun that burns, or the deserts that 
surround you; nor can any circumstances of 
hardship, difficulty, or danger, alter the feel- 
ing with which you approach an apostate. 
And yet it must be confessed, that, to the 
disgrace of the Christians ‘resident in the 
East, renegades are, in general, much less 
despised by them than by the Turks ‘them- 
selves. ‘ 

Reading such accounts, can we wonder 
that the Turks look at Franks and Christians 
with contempt? The Physician’s villany 
is perhaps the most atrocious; but the 
everlasting dissensions among almost all 
the European visitors of these countries, 
are enough to give very bad impressions of 
our characters, Of another person it is 
stated :— 


This magnanimons man was by profession 
a marker at a billiard-table at Cairo; but, 
by the influence of his fellow-countryman, 
Drovetti, he became, somewhat suddenly, a 
very skilful apothecary. In consequence of 
which metamorphosis, he considered himself 
as occupying a kind of middle rank between 
ourselves and our servants; who, in ac- 
knowledgment of this rank, and yet unable 
to consider him quite a Signore, called him, 
by abbreviation, Sir Paolo. 


In January, Mr. Waddington met other 
travellers of note. He says— 


On this spot I met Messrs. Cailliaud and 
Letorzec with their interpreter and servant. 
They were both in the Turkish dress, most 
cautiously defended from sand and sun by 
long muslin shades. projecting before their 
eyes. We merely exchanged afew words of 
civility in passing, and proceeded on our 
respective destinations with as much in- 
difference as if we had met in the park or 
on the boulevards. 





Le Renégat. Par le Vicomte d’Arlincourt. 
[Abridgment—Seventh Paper.] 


Charles Martel now takes the command 
of the French army, inspirited by the suc- 


cesses of Ezilda at Segorum. He orders 
Leodat and the heroine's force to join him. 
Leodat refuses, and, aware of the treacherous 
character of Charles, earnestly advises the 
princess to consult her safety by retiring to 
the peaceful mountains of Cevennes, if she 
will not marry and give him a right to be her 
protector. Ezilda, the betrothed of Clodomir, 
declares she will never wed any but the son 
of Thierri.. She also rejects a and from 
Charles to deliver up her prisoners to him; 
and in opposition to that demand releases 
Alaor, to whom she says :— 
“ An important pian, on the success of 
which depend my fate and that of Agobar, 





had complained severely of our reception of 


at present occupies my mind, You may 
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assist me im the accumplishment of this de- 


sign, May I rely on you?”—« Comr 
dispose of me !” replied the friend of kee 
bar. On the shore of the Mediterranean, 
continued the princess, near the plain of 
Angustura, rises the pyramid of Fabius.* 
There I wish to have an interview with 
Agobar. Alaor, tell your chief that in three 
days hence Ezilda will meet him at the 
pyramid of Fabius. Depart, you are free — 
To-morrow I shall quit Segorum and visit 
the royal camp. I wish to converse with 
the Duke of France; and after my inter- 
view with Charles Martel, that which I may 
have with Agobar will decide the fate of 
Gaul. Adieu!” and without attording the 
young Mussulman time to reply or to ex- 
press his gratitude, she immediately with- 
drew. Alaor quitted Segorum, and at the 
close of the following day he rejoined his 
chief. 

The Prince of Avernes was apprised 
of Ezilda’s sudden determination tu visit 
the royal camp. Alarmed for her safety, 
and unable to guess her design, he em- 

loyed all the power of eloquence to oppose 

er departure ; but nothing could shake the 
resolution of the princess, Mounted on an 
Andalusian courser, Ezilda quitted Segorum, 
accompanied only by the Prophet of the 
Black Mountain and three faithful squires. 
Goudair was well acquainted with the road, 
and the princess arrived without difficulty 
at the vast plains of Umbrani. She was 
introduced to the tent of the proud con- 
queror. Charles immediately dismissed his 
warriors, and Ezilda spoke as follows :— 
“ Duke of France! When rousing the people 
of Cevennes from their shameful servitude} 
[ ventured to appeal to my countrymen, it 


was not the desire of glory and renown that 


determined my resohition, ‘lo repel the 
standard of the false prophet, and to defend 
the temples of the true God, were the only 
objects I had in view. Heaven seconded 
my efforts. The enthusiasm of some of 
the provinces of Gaul seems to promise the 
deliverance of Europe. Illustrious con- 
queror of the North, finish the work that is 
begun, and be the Saviour of the South.” 
“ Princess, (replied Charles Martel,) you 
have ensured to yourself the gratitude of 
the Christians. The taking of Segorum is 
one of those bold exploits which history will 
commemorate—You have done much for 
France, but you might have done more,— 
for a moment the fate of Europe was in 
your hands—Agobar, the odious chief of 
the Saracens, was your captive ; what strange 
motive could have caused you to liberate 
him?”—* The prisoners of Segorum were 
at my disposal, (replied Ezilua) and if, for 
reasons which I cannot now explain, [ 
broke the chains of the Saracen hero, I vie- 
lated neither the laws of Heaven nor of 
France.—But this is not the subject of 
which I came to treat; Charles Martel has 
too long drunk uf the poisoned cup of flat- 
tery; the Princess of Cevennes now ven- 


*.The having con- 
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tures to tell him the truth. The cause of 
the usurper is desperate. The chiefs of the 
i would rather be conquered by 
Agobar than governed by Charles. What 
is a tre to a hero!—After the marvel- 
lous exploits which have crowned your life, 
the title of monarch must appear to you 
merely a vain sound. From the height to 
which glory has raised you, descend not to 
athrone! Remain in the temple of heroes, 
and leave the palace of kings !”—Her last 
words made a powerful impression on 
Charles.—* But, (said the conqueror,) the 
ace of the Merovingians is extinct, Thierri 
thas left no successor.”—“ Clodomir (said 
Ezilda) is not yet buried in the tomb. The 
heir of Clovis still lives.”—* What do I 
hear?” exclaimed Charies.—“ I have ‘seen 
Clodomir, (replied the princess,) he has 
produced tndeniable proofs of his identity ; 
and his bride has acknowledged him!”— 
“Can it be possible? (resumed the am- 
bitious Maire du Palais;) and under what 
obscure name does Clodomir conceal him- 
self!—Explain this mystery.”—“ Far from 
concealing himself, (replied the princess,) 
bears a name which is, alas! but too 
eelebrated—Clodomir, whom you perse- 
cuted when, under the name of Astolphe, 
he appealed for his lawful ri has —sohens 
you vanquished when he took up arms 


against you—Clodomir, rejected by his 
country, is— Agobar.”—“ Agobar! (re- 
ated Charles, with horror,) and can you 
ve conceived the wild idea of placing the 
crown of France on the head of a rene- 


ee . On the head of the son of 


! (exclaimed Ezilda,) whatever title 
he may have borne, to whatever country he 
may have wandered, he is still the son of 
Thierri.” She then briefly related to the 
Maire du Palais the history of Agobar— 
“ But, (exclaimed Charles,) Clodomir the 
renegade, having borne arms against his 
country, cannot now inspire respect and 
confidence !—No, (he continued,) I can never 
consent to such a proposition; it would be 
dishonouring the French crown to place it 
on the head of a Saracen; it would be dis- 
honouring myself to crown a renegade. 
Clodomir is unworthy to wield a sceptre.” 
“ Lunderstand you, (said Ezilda, rising with 
dignity ;) neither the safety of France nor 

¢ happiness of mankind occupy your 
thoughts. The eyes of Charles are open 
only to ambition. Duke of France, pursue 
if you will your perilous career! ascend the 
throne! But recollect the tragical fate of 
the ambitious Maires who have preceded 
you. To-morrow I shali see Agobar: I 
will endeavour to restore him to his duty 
and his God, and should Heaven second my 
effort, the bride of Clodomir will proclaim 
the King of France. It will then be seen 
under whose banner the sons of Gaul will 
enrol themselves!”—At this unexpected 
menace Charles trembled. He felt that in 
existing circumstances the Princess of Ce- 
vennes might annihilate his power. Re- 
‘covering from his surprise, “ Princess, (said 
he,) Heaven doubtless inspires you, and 1 
submit. Inform Agobar that the Maire du 
Palais offers him the crown: let him return 
to the religion of his fathers, let him abjure 





the Mussulman faith, and France is his 
own!”—The daughter of Theobert brea 
perceived that fear and necessity had alone 
determined the despot; but it was enough 
that she had attained her object. 

[The Princess next journeys to her inter- 
view with Agobar, during which, one of her 
squires arrives and thus accosts her.] “The 
perfidious Charles has issued a proclama- 
tion, stating that you are now holding cor- 
respondence with the chief of the infidels, 
whose life you have saved, and that you 
are plotting the ruin of France. Orders 
have been given to arrest you wherever 
~— may be found, and the Maire du Palais 

dispatched a party of troops to cut off 

all communications between you and the 
legions of Segorum.” What an unex- 
cted stroke for Ezilda!—But she was 
ess alarmed at the unwelcome news which 
she had just heard, than she was apprehen- 
sive for the fatal effect it might produce on 
Agobar.—After a short pause, she turned 
to the Saracen chief. Alas! all her fears 
were confirmed. “ Christian! (said Agobar, 
with savage irony,) this is the loyalty of 
your. prince, the gratitude of — people, 
and the justice of your God !”—*“ These 
(replied the heroine) are the trials of Provi- 
dence! the flames in which virtue is nt 
fied! the steps which lead to heaven! ”— 
Agobar seized an ivory horn which he wore 


suspended from his girdle. He blew it 


three times, and at the hero’s summons, 
the hills were in a few minutes covered 
with Mussulman troops, at whose head was 
Alaor. “Speak (said the son of Thierri, 
addressing himself to the princes: ;) What 
are your wishes? Behold this army! it is 
yours; these shores, they are yours! If 
you wish to be revenged on Charles, he 
shall be brought to you in chains. Here 
Agobar reigns, and Ezilda may command 
an asylum, a palace, or a kingdom.” — 
«Grant me (said the princess) an escort as 
far as Segorum! The protection of your 
troops is necessary to enable me to rejoin 
my mountaineers.”— “ Alaor, (exclaimed 
the hero) with your battalion follow the 
Princess of Luteve! and obey her as you 
would obey me!” 

[Ezilda finds her progress impeded by a 
line of French troops, in the very direction 
in which she was advancing, and therefore 
determines to take refuge with Goudair in 
the temple of Calmor; and from the sum- 
mit of the monument, which was surrounded 
and defended by the troops of Alaor, view the 
combat. Agobar defeats the Freuch, and the 
princess is about to proceed once more for 
Segorum, when looking towards the sea, 
she observed several vessels bearing the 
Mahometan flag advancing at full sail, in 
the direction of the coast.}|—“ Alaor (said 
she) those vessels are doubtless sent with 
reinforcements from the powerful ey 
Abderan.” The young Saracen turned pale 
“ That is the flag of Athim (he exclaimed.) 
Some perfidious project must bring the 
mortal enemy of Agobar to these shores.” 
[Ezilda yields the command of her 
Theodat i ting the flames 

ry herself in 
Goudair her 





reason for — the fortress of Segorum. 
“‘In you I now place. all my hopes (said 
she.) You, Goudair, who have asce: in- 
accessible mountains, and penetrated the 
most secluded retreats, conduct me tosome 
remote asylum, where I may live unknown 
to the world. Lead me to some hidden 
solitude that may afford me an asylum.” 
—“ Princess (said Goudair, after a few 
moments reflection,) you shall be obeyed, 
To-morrow I will conduct you to an abode 
of peace; to a valley unknown to France 
and Europe.—On .the east of Segorum 
arises the burning of Fontanias, famed 
in this~part of Gaul. Burning vapdurs 
rising from the summit of the volcano, 
render all approach to it inypossible. For 
ages past no stranger has ventured to ascend 
the mountain, behind which is a delicious 
valley, inhabited by a few patriarchs and 
their families, A triple line of volcanic 
rocks form a bulwark round this unknown 
Eden. There are only two ways by which 
the retreat can be reached. One runs be- 
tween the craters of Fontanias, and cannot 
be passed without extreme danger. The 
other is by.a torrent which runs through 
the interior of the mountaih, and the 
waters of which, after pursuing a long and 
gloomy course, run into the happy valley.” 
—“Is the torrent navigable?” (enquired 
Ezilda)—“ Yes, (replied Goudair) I have fre- 
quently followed this subterraneous course 
in a little boat, which I have constructed 
for that purpose. When curiosity led. me 
to discover an unknown country beyond me 
burning rocks of Fontanias, I thank 

heaven for having conducted me to the land 
of felicity, I remained there for several 
weeks, and soon the tenderest friendship 
united me to the patriarchs of the valley. 
Some of these men, who are revered 
like the oracles of ancient times, know 
that there are other countries besides that 
which they inhabit; but having brought 
up their children in the belief that the 
outlets of the valley are the gates of hell, 
they have succeeded in separating them 
from the world.”—“The night 18 dark, 
(said Ezilda) every thing favours our depar- 
ture. Where is your boat?” —* At the foot 
of the rock of Fontanias, in one of the 
grottos that border the torrent.”—“ Let us 
instantly depart, Goudair,” said the prin- 
cess, and covering her head with a thick 
veil, she swiltly descended the staircase 
of the tower, and, followed by the Pro- 
phet of the Mountain, secretly left the cita- 
del. Having proceeded for some distance 
among the precipices, “ We are now near 
the grotto, (said Goudair) the boat is at 
hand.... But hark! I hear the sound of 
the trumpet, (continued he) the Saracen 
posts have advanced as far as yonder hill.” 
At this moment the princess uttered an 
exclamation of horror. She thotght she 
heard a plaintive moan, like the last sigh 
of death, issue from the thickets of the 
neighbouring wood. Her fancy recognized 
the voice of Clodomir himself, she 


hastened to the spot whence the sound 
troops po 


Athim, the mortal enem of agebas had 
circulated at the Court of the Caliph the 





blackest calumnies iust his “fortunate 
rival. It was ‘reported in Spain, that the 
Saracen conqueror, who had long been en- 
deavouring to shake off the yoke of his 
ome was on the point of being crowned 
King of France. Abseram belived he had 
acquited positive proofs of the treason of 
the Ri sede; a while on the field of 
Angustura the son of Thierri fancied he 
had attained the pinnacle of glory and 
r, his sentence of death, pronounced 
y the caliph, was —— crossing the seas, 
‘borne by Athim himself: 
, (To be continued.) 





ANECDOTES.— ADMIRAL BYNG. (ORIGINAL.) 


Mr. Evitor,—Whatever may have been 
the opinions, public or priyate,. upon. the 
late publication of Lord Orford's Memoirs, 
one of the most interesting parts of them 
is his relation of thie persecution and death 
of Admiral. Byng ; and I therefore presume 
that some further: particulars of the last 
moments of that devoted hero, may not be 
unacceptable to your readers, These facts 
were communicated tu me by the servant 
who attended him and took his orders. 
This person had, for the fortnight previous 
to the mortal catastrophe, scarcely been 

itted to sleep, being continually on 
ack carrying despatches, so that on 
the fatal morning, he was waked. by his 
master with, ‘Come, sleeper, ‘tis the last 
morning I shall trouble you.” -In the 
course of dressing, he exchange! his gold 
sleeve buttons for those of his faithful do- 
mestic, and was. careful, in giving him 
his-wardrobe and other things, to do it in 
the presence of a relative, that no dispute 
might, arise. .The cvat in which he was 
shot was a favourite; two or three had 
been consigned to his valet before this feil 
into his hands, ‘and .was selected for the 
occasion. It is of a draligolour, and shows 
the marks of long service; as well as the 
perforations of balls which passed 
th it: it is now in possession of 
Sarah Hutchins, daughter ef the person 
already alluded to. 

The gallant Admiral gave to each of the 
marines appointed to the task of putting 
the sentence of the law into execution, a 
half-gumea piece; then speaking to his 
valét for the last time, said, “ Hutchins, 
when I fall, throw my morning-gown over 
me;—I should be sorry they saw my blood.” 
This was accordingly done; and it is re- 
lated that he bled inwardly, so that no blood 
did appear. Fam, Mr. Editor, . 

A Cosstant Reaper. 





THE ROYAI. INSTITUTION. 
Dr. Rocer’s ninth Lecture was occupied 
with the exaniination of the. various pro- 
cesses carried on by the capillary vessels, to 
processes the whole seties of chemical 





Secretion, or the formation of the several 
fluids which are required for varions purposes, 
in the different parts of the system ; the 
growth and extension of.the solids of the 
body ; and their maintenance in the health 
state—first, by the supply of fresh materials 
for their nourishment ; and secondly, by the 
removal of the useless or superfluous par- 
ticles; these latter objects being compre- 
hended under the general fanctions of Nutri- 
tion and Absorption. The object ofall these 
functions, he observed, being strictly chemi- 
cal, the immediate agents by which they are 
effected must be classed with those of 
chemistry: The power of preducing a long 
series of chemical changes on the rude ma- 
terials presented to its action, which is the 
characteristic of life, was illustrated. by a 
variety of examples from the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms. é, 

The structure of those organs by which 
secretion is effected, was next explained, as 
far as they have been ascertained by anato- 
mical investigation. The smooth appearance 
of some secreting surfaces, the villous, and 
the sollicular structure of others; the ar- 
rangements composing glands; and the vari- 
ous modes in which the extreme branches of 
arteries are distributed in these organs, such 
as the penicillous, stellated, or convoluted 
terminations, were severally described. The 
probable operation of Electricity, as an agent 
having an important influence in the pheno- 
mena of Secretion, was briefly adverted to. 

The structure and distribution of the Lym- 
phaties, which concur with the Lacteals in 
composing an extensive system of absorbent 
vessels, were next considered ; and it was 
remarked that the establishment of that sys- 
tem was a refinement peculiar to the or- 
ganization of Vertebrated Animals, since the 
same office was supplied’ in the Mollusca and 
the Vermes by branches of veins, which act 
as absorbents. In many of the Mollusca, 
indeed, the intestine is made to pass through 
the cavity of the heart itself, which thus col- 
lects the nourishment immediately from the 
organs that prepare it, The healthy con- 
dition of the system, and the regularity of 
its actions, depend upon the harmony and 
balance between the opposite actions of the 
arteries, which deposit new materials, and 
of the absorbent vessels, which remove those 
that are become useless or injurious. While 
the former set of actions predominate during 
youtli, the latter prevail in the decline of 
life, and produce the general shrinking of 
the body which marks the advance of oid age. 

The progress of Ossification in its several 
stages, from the vascular gelatinous pulp, 
which forms the model of the future bone, 
to the scaffolding of cartilage, which is built 
up as its substitute, and removed when the 
arteries are prepared to secrete the phos- 
phate of lime that is to give it solidity and 
strength, was minutely detailéd, and the 
differences pointed out which occur in these 
respects in the flat and the cylindrical bones. 
The red tinge which is communicated to the 
bones of an animal by mixing madder with 
its food, was noticed; and an experiment 
shown illustrative of the chemical theory 

which this fact is rendered intelligible, 
though it. has uently been adduced in 
support of some very extravagant hypothe- 
ses of the rapid absorption and renovation of 
all the cles of the body, 

Dr. Roget next directed the attention of 

to the’ formation of Shell; which 


included is cdlecwe6, be: onsereet; by @ process of a 
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very different nature from the growth: 6f 
bone; namely, by the continual: addition of 
néw layers of materials, without the removal 
of any portion of what had been reviously 
deposited. The opposite theories of Reaumur 
and of Poli, on the question of the organic 
structure of shell, were discussed ; and the 
various circumstances noticed which influence 
the mode of growth, and determine the form 
of the shell, at different periods of its in- 
crease. These differences were pointed out 
in the simple conical shell of the patella, the 
spiral convolutions of turbinated shells, and 
the succession of partitions constituting the 
cells of camerated shells. The singular cir- 
cumstances attending the renewal of the 
shells of the crustacea, were next described. 

‘The provident care displayed by nature in 
the developement of insects, and -also of 
some reptiles, adapting them to the different 
states through which they pass by successive 
transformations, was next pointed ont. II- 
lustrations of the same ‘general argument 
were adduced from the | poegye of dentition, 
whereby temporary teeth are supplied for a 
particular period, and replaced by others 
which have a more permanent destination. 
The formation and union of the bony pértion, 
and the enamel, in carnivorous quadrapeds, 
and of these with the ¢rusta petrosa;' in 
several graminivorous animals ; the growth 
of the tusks of the elephant, the succession 
of the grinding-teeth in these animals; and 
the evolution of the different rows of cutting- 
teeth in the shark; furnished a number of 
cutious instances of contrivance and of fore- 


va 

@ processes ‘which are employed 
natare for the repair of injuries, for ¢ 
restoration of losses of substance, for tlie 
expulsion of extraneous bodies, or: of parts 
which have become useless; and occasionally 
for the substitution of new structares in 
place of those which had been destroyed, 
were next examined. The cementation of 
fractured bones, and other facts, were speci- 
fied as proving the existence of these in- 
herent powers of preservation and of restora- 
tion. e sphere of action of these powers 
has.a still wider range in the lower orders of 
animals, as in the mollusca, the vermes, and 
the crustacea, but is more especially ré- 
markable in the tribes of zoophytes. Polypi 
will suffer all kinds of mutilations without 
the loss of life ; each’ portion becoming, in no 
long time; a complete animal, all the deficient 
parts being supplied by a new growth. The 
revivification of several kinds of animalcula 
of infusions, in whom the functions of life 
had been suspended by the drying up of 
their fluids, merely, by the application of 
water, exhibits the remarkable tenacity with 
which the vital principle adheres to them. 
But whatever admiration these and other 
facts relating to the operation of this principle 
is calculated ‘to excite in our minds, there is 
but little hope of our being able to arrive at 
any philosophical explanation of the means 
by which they are accomplished. 


——aale 
———— 





WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITION, 
Tx the early establishments of similar 
Societies or Exhibitions of the Fine Arts, it 
may be necessary to give details and point 


arti incjpally for the of 
Seine justice trindivideal merit, ad bring- 
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ing the public attention to its encouragement 
reward 


Theregular improvements of this Society, 
end their judicious selection and arrange- 
ments, has placed them on as favourable 
and firm a basis as any Exhibition in the 
country. We consider ourselves, therefore, 
as having done our duty in the brief notice 
already given. We repeat, that every thin 
has been accomplished in all the varier 
modes of execution in water-colours ; and 
we shall only indulge ourselves. in some 
occasional remarks, without any view to the 
exclusive merits of those we select. Of 
these hereafter. 





MARTIN'S DESTRUCTION OF HERCULANEUM. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gaxette. 
4 J'ai voulu voir—J’ai vu.”—Racine. Athalie. 
Tut work of a painter ought to be the fac- 


simile of the typical spectrum which, un- 
called fur and at once, bursts upon his intel- 


lect, Ifthis axiom is true, surely the mind | f 


of the artist must have been literally and 
ysically on fire, who conceived, with sub- 
mity of thought and undaunted imagina- 
tive powers, the terrific convulsions of the 
elements at the first known eruption of the 
Vesuvius; and it must be orentod that noone 
besides Martin, among our contemporary 
painters, would have so boldly, so fearlessly 
attempted a representation of the dreadfui 
scene, and executed the astonishing theme 
with so much originality of effect and so 
imposing and awful an impression upon the 
mind of the beholder when placed at a pro- 
per, and judiciously cgleetnl, point of view. 
At that respectful distance, it appears as if 
ahuge canopy of ignited matter hung and 
incubated angrily over the devoted spot. 
Torrents of rain seem to warp on the wings 
© picky eluuds ; sulphureous columns of 
ted minerals of all sorts in that immense 
crucible, start from the overflowing crater 
towards the darkened skies; and by an in- 
verted position, light seems to shoot from 
w and make. the heavens reflect the 
Phlegethonian blaze of hell. Floods of lava, 
tolling in candicant surges * from the top 
and sides of the volcano; the fast ebbing 
of the rivers and the sea at the foot of the 
mountain, in the vast bowels uf which, the 
all-devouring strength of fire, the elastic 
Teaction of air, the uncompressible pas- 
sveness of water, rage in an unilescribable 
confusion, are powerfully hinted at by the 
fough of the painter; and the various, 
undetermined, groups on the fore- 
—_ are intended to bring down, by 
» the terrified mind of the spectator 

fm horror and dismay to the milder 
mood of compassion and feeling. Thus 
among the fairest of mankind, the 
stormy fierceness of uncontrolled affections 
faves itself and melts into a rivulet of 


Thus far have I paid, i in- 
ey anh mene 


nae 
the superior genius of the artist, and to 
the merit of his performance. But, Mr 


* Aer, ferroribus ustus, canduit,—Ovid, 











Editor, I must ask leave to state my opi- 
nion upon the details—And, why? Be- 
cause, in the department of Arts and Sci- 
ences, every one should stand up as a trusty 
watchman, to give the signal when the 
Patrol does not say “ All's well.” My 
motto is, “ I longed to see,—I have seen.” 
[ hope that in the counterpart of my criti- 
cism (for I must be allowed the pro and con) 
I shall have no occasion to say with Ovid, 


Cur aliquid vidi?—Cur conscia lumina feci? 


“ Why should I have looked and made my- 
self conscious of what I saw?”—I wish to 
eliminate, and I really do banish from my 
mind the recollection of Belshazzar and his 
feast, the Joshua, the Babylon, the Mac- 
beth, and several other able performances 
by this admirable artist, in order to speak 
impartially and unprepossessedly of the paint- 
ing as it now stands before me. The idea 
is really sublime, as I have acknowledged 
already. The execution is striking in the 
great masses of light and shade; but when 
advance a few steps nearer to inspect and 
consider it more minutely, more accurately, 
the magic of what is so loudly called “ the 
effect,” vanishes like the phantasmagory of 
illusion—“ Le masque tombe,” (J. B. Rous- 
seau) the mask drops, and cheated admira- 
tion flies away. 

This very “ canopy of ignited matter” 
looks like the remains of a fringed and 
festooned curtain; or like raw and un- 
mixed colours uncautiously laid upon a 
smooth surface, and fantastically dropping 
down on the panel or canvas. The tire- 
some similarity of the “ flame-tipt” waves 
of the lava, of the rivers, of the shrinking 
sea; the insignificancy of the sinking, 
but imaginary City of Herculaneum, and 
the figures on the foreground, which (though 
powerfully working for the general effect) 
all the gaudiness of pigments, glazing, and 
other pictorial tricks, can never save from 
downright reprobation, &c. &c. When [ do 
quietly cetiiser these glaring defects in the 
production of an artist of svch great natural 
powers, I must sit down in silent, but eager, 
expectation, from Martin’s Rainbow pallet 
and sunshine imagination, not fur a more 
magnificent conception, but for one with 
less of the extravaganza and more of the 
poco-pit which will secure to him, what he 
has already obtained, a most honourable 
station on the chromatic Parnassus of his 
country. 

The cold, antic, and would-be witty 
description of this awful event, from the 
pen of that faint-hearted gentleman, Pliny 
the younger, who preferred (what our ar- 
tist, I trust, would not have done) to stay 
at home writing, rather than to follow (as 
he had leave to do) his bold and venerable 
uncle to witness one of the most painful 
throes of agonizing nature in the vesevo, 
could not help Mr. Martin in order to iden- 
tify the dreadful scene, and left him to rely 
entirely and solely upon the wonderful 
strength of his imagination. 

Diagrams, carefully drawn, and laid down 
on the table, ite to the picture, may 
lead to the understanding of it in a geogra- 
phical point of view~-but the performance 





a ca ne ae 
is the child of imagination, of greatness of 


mind, of genius—and therefore cannot be 
brought down to the correct lines of a map 
—Oh! that some of the weird sisters of 
the Norwood-groves, would, like the Witch 
of Endor, call up from the silence of the 
grave the ghost of the Elder Pliny, ang ask ' 

im in the presence. of Martin's. picture, 
“ Was it like this?”"—Perhaps the ghost 
might say, “ Yes.” 

Every body knows by a sight of the ori- 
ginal, or from a print after it, a representa- 
tion of one of the modern eruptions of 
Mount Vesuvius, by Vernet, The effect is 
grand; but, although the figures aré well 
drawn and carefully painted, the i 
most skilfully disposed, the costume Strictly 
attended to, yet there is a want of that 
on glow of enthusiasm which hangs 
rvetween Vernet’s sober performance and 
the cinnaber-fierceness of Martin’s pallet. 
Vernet painted what he saw— Martin painted 
what (he thought) might have been seen. 
In the picture of Vernet you see nature as 
in @ mirror; but in that of Martin's you 
have an inside view of the artist's ow 
mind. by 

I hope that my remarks, though perhaps 
apparently whetted with too much asperity, 
will be read as coming from the disinterested 
pen of a friend of the Arts, and of those who 
cultivate or encourage thein.—I remain, &¢. 





* We insert with pleasure so able a Criti- 
cism as the foregoing, bat.as wé do not ¢#- 
tirély agree with it on all points, beg to add 
the result of our own second visit to Mr. 
Martin’s Exhibition, which confirms our ad- 
miration of his poetical powers. Onr appe- 
tite for the Arts is not so squeamish as 
to be lost if all is not as others’ would 
have it. As a work of Art, Mr. Martin’s 
picture might have offended less against 
harmony ; it might have heen assisted by 
larger masses of shadow ; and it might have 
had more of what is termed nature: butin 
weighing and balancing this cash-account- 
like theory, would it not have lost more than 
it gained ? 

The works’ of this artist dre not to be 
measured by the common standard, either of 
effect or composition. ‘Phere is, however, 
enough of both to entitle him to a fair rank 
upon those grounds. 


In subjects of this nature, who shall pre- 
tend to say what, under such circumstances, 
nature would be like? We think to venture 
an opinion, that the neutral colour should 
not have reached so near the foreground, oF 
that the blue of the sky would not have re- 
mained so cold in the neighbourhood of so 
much red. Bat for the detail, who would 
think of examining that in the face of so tre- 
mendous a scene in which the mind should 
be carried away by the power of the scene? 

Again we repeat, that Mr. Martin’s Exhi- 
bition is a fund of the sublime, and a power- 
ful effort of poetical genius. The character 
of his painting is entirely his own; and when 
he condescends to paint ordinary nature, he 
will subtract something from that elevation 
he now holds. With re to that exag- 
gerated colour that marks his com: 
position, ‘‘ Chaos is come again ;” ahd so it 
should of such occasions, , 
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. ORIGINAL POETRY. 
POETIC SKETCHES. 
Second Series— Sketch the First. 


SAPPHO. 


- «= - She was one 


Whose the spirit of sweet song had hung 


With myn ‘and witli laurel ; on whose head 


Genius shed his.starry glories - - - 
“*. . ~ transcripts of woman’s loving heart 
And woman’s disappointment.” - - - - 


She leant upon her harp, and thousands looked 
On her in love and wonder—thousands knelt 
And worshipp’d in her presence—burning. tears, 
And words that died in utterance; and a pause 
Of breathless, agitated eagerness, 
‘First gave the full heart’s homage : then came forth 
A shout that rose to heaven, and the hills, 
The distant valleys, all rang with the name 
‘Of the Holian SappHo—every heart 
Found in itself some echo to her song. 
Low notes of love—hopes beautiful and fresh, 
And some gone by for ever—glorious dreams, 
High aspirations, those thrice gentle thoughts 
That dwell upon: the absent and the dead, 
‘Were breathing in her music—and these are 
Chords every bosom vibrates to. But she 
Upon whose brow the laurel crown is placed, 
Her, colour ’s varying with deep emotion— 
There is a softer blush than conscious pride 
Upon her cheek, and in that tremulous smile 
Is all a woman’s timid tenderness : 
Her eye is un a Youth, and other days 
And young warm feelings have rushed on her soul 
Withall their former influence,— thoughtsthatslept 
bane calm as death, have wakened to new life— 
” existence have passed in that glance... 
She hed ince loved in very early days : 
"Phat was a thing gone by: one had called forth 
The music of her soul : he loved her too, 
“::Butmot as she did—she w9s unto hj 
As a young bird, whose early flight he trained, 
Whose first wild songs were sweet, for he had 


taught 
‘Those songs—but she looked up to him with all 
Youth's deep and passionate idolatry : 
Love was her heart's sole‘ universe—he was 
To her, Hope, Genius, Energy, the God 
Her inmost spirit worshipped—in whose smile 
‘Was all e’en minstrel pride held precious ; praise 
Was prized but as the echo of his own. 
But other times and other feelings came : 
~ Hope is love’s element, and love with her 
-Sickened of its own vanity....She lived 
Mid bright realities and brighter dreams, 
Those strange but exquisite imaginings [thoughts ; 
That tinge with such sweet urs minstrel 
And Fame, like sunlight, was upon her path } 
And strangers heard her name, and eyes that never 
‘Had looked on SappHo, yet had wept with her. 
Her first love never wholly lost its power, 
But, like rich incense shed, although no trace 
Was of ita visible presence, yet its sweetness 
Mingled with every feeling, and it gave 
That soft and melancholy tenderness 
Which was thie magic of her song... That Youth 
Who knelt before her was so like the shape [eyes, 
That haunted her spring dreams—the same dark 
Whose light had once been as the light of heaven!— 
Others breathed winning flatteries — she turned 
A careless hearing—but when PHaon spoke, 
Her heart beat quicker, and the crimson light 
Upon her cheek gave a most tender answer... .. 
She loved with all the ardour of a heart : 
Which lives but in itse!f: her life had passed 
Amid the grand creations of the thought : 
Love was to her a vision—it was now 
Heightened into devotion... . But a soul 


So gifted and so passionate as her's , 
Will seek companionship in vain, and find 
Its feelings solitary... Pt aon soon 
Forgot the fondness of his Lesbian maid ; 
And Sarreuo knew that talents, riches, fame, 
May not soothe slighted love. - -'- - 
- - + There is a dark rock looks on the blue sea; 
"Twas there love's last song echoed—there She 
sleeps, ' {name 
Whose lyre was crowned with laurel, and whose 
Will be remembered long as‘Love or Song 
Are sacred—the devoted Sarpno! _ L, E.L. 
ee 
SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
LETTERS FROM PARIS." 
Paris, April 1822. 

Tne annual’ public sitting of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences was lately held under 
the presidency of M. Gay-Lussac. ‘This 
meeting was not, perhaps, so remarkable as 
those of former years.* The public of Paris 
must be amused, and it is difficult to avoid 
producing ennui in discoursing on natural 
philosophy and astronomy, ‘Thus the 
Academy always experiences some embar- 
rassment - in selecting, from the lectures 
which have been delivered at the private 
meetings in the course of the year, that 
which may be best suited to the public 
mecting. M. Ampére addressed his hearers, 
on the subject of the electro-magnetic ex- 
periments made within the last year by 
different natura! philosophers ; but judging 
from his lecture, which indeed was: ve 
brief, it does not appear that much addition 
has been made to M. Oersted’s discovery. 
M. Delambre, one of the two perpetual 
secretaries of the Academy, fend a long 
notice on the subject of the Comet, which is 
now visibleon the horizon. He stated that 
it could not be perceived without difficulty, 
and that it would soon.be lost sight of. 
This is, I believe, the twenty-fifth comet 
which Pons, the astronomer, has been the 
first to discover, and thus he has been sur- 
named in France Le dénicheur des cométes. 
A notice, read by M. Girard, on the navi- 
gable canals for the supply of Paris, was a 
thing of merely local interest. M. Cuvier 
pronounced an historical eloge on Duhamel 
who died in 1816. Duhamel was the first 
Professor of Metallurgy in France ; yet it 
was found neccssary to send him to Ger- 
many, that he might perfect himself in that 
science, which, forty years ago, was a very 
new one. France is indebted to Professor 
Duhamel for some excellent modes-of fining 
steel; M. Cuvier remarked, that since 
il. Duhamel had turned his attention to 
the working of mines, their produce had 
been more than: doubled, and that France 
now exports metals in great quantities 
which were formerly imported from foreign 
countries. 

A report of the proceedings of the Aca- 
demy since last year, was delivered at the 
same meeting. e Academy of Sciences 
is, of all those which compose the Royal 
Institute, most numerous and active; and 


its reports always contain the results of 





* This letter contains so many curious facts in 





natural his &c. that we beg to request atten- 
tion to its pool tena telligence.— Ed. 


many interesting transactions.’ “Ihe follow- 
ing are some curious facts of general interest, 
selected from the report of the present year, 
M. Du Trochet observing that the stems 
of plants always grow in the direction in 
which the seeds shoot, he placed some seed 
in holes bored at the bottom.of a vase filled 
with damp earth, and suspended it to the 
cieling of a room, thinking by this means 
to force the stems of the young roots to 

ow downwards; on the contrary, the roots 

escended through the holes, the stems 
- tygene through the earth to the top of 
the vase. M. Du Trochet seta missletoe 
seed on the point of a needle turning freely 
on a pivot, near which was placed a little 
plank ; the root soon advanced in the direc- 
tion of this plank, and reached it in five 
days, while the needle, on which. it was 
placed, was not in the least moved. From 
this and similar facts, M. Du Trochet con- 
cludes that vegetation is governed by an 
internal principle, and not by the attraction 
of the bodies towards which it ‘takes its 
direction Since Bees have been so at- 
tentively observed, we ought certainly to be 
acquainted with the natural history of these 
little ‘animals, particularly when we con- 
sider the number of works which have 
heen written on this subject. The Abbé de 
la Rocca, who lived long in the Archipelago, 
has written, in French, three large volumes 
on the natural history of bees. The sub- 
ject indeed seems to be inexhaustibie.. A 


TY | Swiss family, named Hubert, have under- 


taken to maintain permanent observations 
on bees, and to compose a new natural 
history of those animals, Though the head 
of this family be blind, he seems to have 
perceived many things which have esca' 

the notice of his predecessors. The Hu- 
berts have been for these twenty or thirty 
years in the habit of making observations 
on bees, and it is probable that they will in 
due time succeed in discovering all the 
secrets of the hive. This family lately 
communicated to the Academy a work in 
which they attempt to overthrow the com- 
mon opinion, that it is the pollen of flowers 
which furnishes bees with materials for 
wax ; they have observed that bees produce 
wax only when they have extracted the 
honey or nectar of flowers ; if bees gather 
the pollen, it is merely for the nourishment 
of the larve ; for this purpose they mix it 
with a little honey. The wax, when made, 
ai rs in little scales, which detach them- 
selves from between the rings of the abdo- 
men, where M. Latreille, the great dissec- 
tor of insects, has discovered the receptacles 
of the wax, placed opposite the ‘second 
stomach of the insect. M. Latreille seems 
also to have’ discovered the cause of the 
shrill noise made by crickets dered ory 
pers. He supposes it to pi from a 
musical instrument, com of a sort of 
drum or box, filled with air, and lying on 
each side at the lower part of the abdomen. 
On this drum, case, or violin, as it may 

called, membranes are stretched which an- 
swer the purpose of strings, while the hinder 
thighs of the animal serve as bows. If M. 
Latreille has really made this discovery, 1t 





must be confessed that crickets, &c. are 
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ery ingenious little musicians, though their 
iormances are neither very varied nor 
eeable, particularly where a great 
number of these violin players are collected 
tugether.... M. Savigny, another naturalist, 
has chosen‘ Worms as the subject of his 
study ; he has already discovered twenty- 
two species in the vicinity of Paris, The 
family of creeping animals appears more 
numerous than it was thought tobe, M. 
Férusac has already made out three hundred 
species of land and river mollusca, of the 
ropodal genus with lungs. M. Férusac 
ewise supposes he has discovered that 
the vegetation which anciently covered hills, 
was analogous to that which now covers 
plains, and that in former times the vege- 
tation of our plains was analogous to the 
nt vegetation of the torrid zune: such, 
at least, is the inference he draws from the 
remains of ancient vegetation which are 
now found on different soils, Hence he 
concludes that the temperature of the sur- 
face of the globe has considerably changed ; 
aud that there is a declination of vegetation, 
from heights to low places. The report 
stated that M. Férusac wished to draw simi- 
lar conclusions from the wrecks of the ani- 
mal kingdom; particularly from the remains 
of mammoths in the northern countries, 
But this hypothesis is destroyed by the cir- 
-cumstance that mammoths having wool and 
long hair are: well able to endure cold. 
Thus there is no ground for supposing that 
the climate has changed in the countries 
where they lived. M.Chevreul, a chemist, 
who employs himself in saponification, or 
the manufacture of soap, has made an ob- 


servatiop’ rather humbling to our pride ; 
namely, that human fat and hog’s fat pro- 
duce nearly the same proportions of oxygen, 
carbon, and hydrogen; so in this respect at 
Jeast we are no way superior to animals who 
live on acorns ! 





THE RISING OF THE WAVES. 
Bella, horrida Bella. 
Tue sovereignty of the seas has long been 
the boast of England ; and it is not extra- 
ordinary that the Stage, which we all know 


from many goo authorities to be the copy, 


the imitation, the speculum as it were of 
the real world, should partake in some 
consentient degree, of the aqueous claims, 
wars, and accidents of ihe country. A re- 
markable instance of this occurred lust 
week at Covent Garden Theatre. 

Almost every (dramatical) body has seer’ 
the pompous pageant of Cherry and Fair 
Star, in which an ancient ship sails into the 
Port, of Cyprus, amid the shouts of the 
Cyprians, the plaudits of the British specta- 
tors, and the well-contrived rolling of the 
Mediterranean, Probably few, however, 
are aware of the means employed to cause 
this natural heaving of the mighty waters, 
this surge beating against the towers of Cy- 
prus, and this tossing of the = galley of 
Greece, It will hardly he believed that the 
whole is accomplished by about thirty boys 
tumbling about under a sheet of painted 
canvas—but so it is. These sub-marine 
performers, whose exettions have always 


been crowned with roars—of applause, could 
not, it seems, escape from the mania of 
retrenchment which is the prevailing: en- 
demic of our times. One of the new mana- 
gers, Captain Forbes, (hence denominated 
y the discontented, Sixpenny Forbes) took 
it into his head that the salary of the Waves, 
videlicet, a shilling a-head,was too high, Even 
Shakespeare’s Tempest ought to be got up 
in a less expensive form ; and he resolved 
to have his boys* in the water at sixpence 
a-piece. This determination being com- 
municated to the waves, was particularly 
salt to them: they curled up their nostrils 
at it, and appeared ready to swallow up the 
hateful propounder. Had he wieided Nep- 
tune’s trident they would not have obeyed 
him ; and two-thirds of the Mediterranean 
immediately ran dry—affording a striking 
proot of the difference between that sea and 
‘the Pacific. A fearful storm ensued, such 
as the Captain, though an old and good 
sailor, had never witnessed before. He 
could no longer spread his canvas to the 
breeze ; and as for tacking his vessel into 
port, it was not to be hoped for without the 
tax of another kind Like all British sea- 
men, he was nevertheless firm ; and rather 
than be drained himself, he washed his 
hands of them, and ordered the mutinous 
waters to be poured into the street. The 
fluids offered a solid resistance, but in vain ; 
they were displaced, and a new set of 
sixpenny waves secured to secure overflow- 
ing audiences. It was on Thursday that this 
memorable event happened, and that this 
great unconscivus metropolis was exposed 
to all the horrors of inundation. In the 
adjacent streets, Hart-street, wv-street, 
rand Covent-garden Market, the rebellious 
billows Loiled and lashed themselves into 
fury. About midnight the tempest was at 
its height ; and when the- Sea of Sixpence 
rolled out upon the Shilling Sea, a dreadful 
conflict ensued. There is a tide in the 
affairs of boys as well as in the affairs of 
men; and here it was exemplified: both 
at flood and ebb. Mr. ‘Thomas Moore’s 
beautiful melody of “The Meeting of the 
Waters,” was not to be compared to this 
meeting. ‘Ihe insurgent surges prevailed, 
and the last poor representatives of waves 
which washed the classic coasts of Greece, 
were precipitated upon the (common) shore, 
“hence their reflux resembled nothing so 
nearly as ‘that of the Euxine or Black Sea. 
A calm followed ; and upon re-agitating 
the matter in all its bearings, and recon- 
sideriag all its fluctuations, the Naval Com- 
mander found that it would be wisdom 
to yield to a current which he could not 
resist, The original wayes, at the original 
prices, again roll under the meridian of 
Fair Star; and the crew that hankered + 
after shillings, now perform their voyage in 
merriment and coutent, Occasionally,. it 
is true, a Wave. protruding his head, is 
visible during the warping of the galley 
into Cyprus, and a voice, as if from a 
bottomless abyss, is heard demanding a re- 
newed assurance from Captain Forbes, that 





* Quere, buoys.—Printer’s devil. 
+ Quere, anchored,—Printer’s devil, — 
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while the sea rises, he will not think of a 
fall; but it is upon the whole satisfactory 
to know, that harmony is so completely 
established, as to leave _no apprehension on 
the public mind that this scene will not 
continue to be re-acted, even 


Amid the wreck of worlds. 





DRAMA. 


Deury Lane.—On Monday, the Play of 
Romeo and Juliet introduced to the public, 
as the hervine of the tragedy, Miss Glover, 
the daughter of Mrs. Glover, an actress 
whose merits, if inherited, would assure us 
of an agreeable accession to the stage in the 
person of any chill of her’s. The debu- 
tante is very young, and of considerable 
promise; but as yet her powers are une- 
qual to the size of’ such a theatre as that of 
Drury Lane. Nor are we quite sure that 
sentiment is her furte: her face, voice, 
person, and manner, seem rather. to indi- 
cate light and lively Comedy for her line of 
acting. Of her performance of Juliet little 
need be said. Consistently with the indul- 
gence due to a female of seventeen years of 
age on so arduous an attempt, exdct criti- 
cism would be utter cruelty ;\and we shall 
do her no disfavour when we content our- 
selves with a recommendation to her to 
cultivate her talents assidueusly, by- which, 
ifshe also acquires with timea greater degree 
of strength and force, she may render her- 
self a very pleasing ornament to the stage. 
Mr. Kean was the Romeo, which his not 
having performed for five years is proof 
enough is neither a favourite part with 
him nor with the audience. Like all his 
other claracters, however, there-are  bril- 
liant spots in it. Mrs. Glover was,.the 
Nurse ;—a curious cast, if we rememberthe 
queer speeches which that crone makes to 
her charge. We dare say maternal solici- 
tude to be near and support her daughter, 
caused these to be forgotten. 


THEATRE ROYAL, ENGLISH OPERA MOUSE. 
** Particularly Private.” 
Suc the title of a Theatrical Entertain- 
ment to which, on the Friday evening of last 
week, after seeing our six days’ labours 
cominitted to the care of Mr. Bensley's 
Steam Engine, we were prone to lend our- 
selves and our precious interests; to assist, 
as the French term it, at the Comedy, 
And truly the phrase would be well applied 
on the occasion; for, without disparage- 
ment to the pertormers, the audience was 
as interesting a portion of the spectacle as 
the stage itself. ‘Ihe amusements seem to 
have been devised to humour the propen- 
sities of some young gentlemen, eetees 
bluods, or in whose imaginations, a love 
of acting has been implanted; or whose - 
skulls, as Dr. Spurzheim would say, have 
got the organ of philo-dramatico-genitive- 
ness strongly developed. As these heroes 
are to be the builders of their own fortunes, 
two or three of the leaders. being, as we 
hear, Architect-Students, it seems but a 
branch of the profession to allow them to 
“build the lofty rhyme,” or at least to re- 
edify it from the designs of others, How - 
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far’they might edify their audience was 
another matter; all wecan declare is, that 
the rmances were infernal 
There were three pieces;—the first a 
farce, called Mr. H—, which, vide the 
bills of the night, ** was damned at Drury 
Lane theatre ;” the second a French Petite 
Comedie, ‘‘ a piece never acted in London, 
(and one which might) very probably be 
damned here ;” iy the third, a ‘pathetic 
drama called the Surrowsof Werther, which 
‘was damned at Covent Garden theatre.” 
These announcements in the bills gave no 
very flattering presentiment of what was to 
be done ; and struck us the more perhaps 
from their contrast with the usual bills of 
the regular theatres, where we read only of 
Mr. Kean’s “unprecedented willingness” 
to play Wolsey, of the thunders of applause 
towed on one picce, (which if true must 
mean the theatrical thunders behind the 
nr) and the marvellous success of 
er, which is forgotten ere the ink is 
dry in which the puff is printed. Yet 
notwithstanding the unpromising promise 
of the programme, the [louse was crowded 
before the curtain drew up; nor will 
this “be ‘ matter of wonder, when we men- 
tio that the admissions were by gratis 
tiékets, no money being taken, and conse- 
quently fone returned. From the general 
aspect of the theatre, we are almost per- 
sttadéd that if the legitimate drama were 
acted fur nothing, there would be over- 
flowing audiences every night, when the 
weather was not very wet to prevent, or 
yer’ fine to encourage walking. ‘The com- 
tion of the mass of spectators on this 
asion was, however, different from what 
might be expected on all open evenings. 
The ramifications of society were observable 
in ‘its faces. Every third person was 
“ noticeable,” (see Wordsworth) and either 
ah author, an artist, a player, a pvet, a 
critic, a réviewer, a scene-painter, a lawyer, 
a musician, a dancer; or a pseudo one or 
other ; or a patron, an amateur, a.connois- 
seur, oF a somehow related to or connected 
with boat ng, play-making, Rayeck 
in ting, sculpture, engraving, fiddlin 
pitoeding, pleading, twa lilines babbling; 
legislating, candle-snuffing, and living —— 
on the Town. The mixture was a strange 
one, like the image of which King Ne- 


buchadnezzar dreamt, y gold, partly 
silver, partly brass, partly iron, and partly 
potters’ clay, 


Un entering the Pit, the following notice 
was put into our hands, and displays the 
humour of the spirit of the thing :— 


‘* Theatre Royal, English Opera House, Strand. 
« Friday, April 26th, 1822. 
“The Laries and Gentlemen who have 
* honoured the Theatre with a visit, are most 
respectfully informed that Mrs. Edwin has been 
very necoly and_seriously indis; —Jn this 
emergency Mrs. J. Weippart (formerly Miss 
I. Stevenson) ne | Theatre, has kindly unde: - 
taken the. of Melesinda, in the Farce called 
MR,H.—The. Prologue intended ta have been 
Rant by, Mrs, Edwin, will be wan be Mr. H. 
—who. solicits the cus nlgence. 


misfortune of falling from ¢heir horse and sprain - 
ed their right ancle—but it is anxiousiy hoped, 
that as actors intend to put their best lex 
forward, the performance will not be considered 
a lame one.” 

From this jeu d’esprit we were pleased to 
learn that our old favourite, Miss I. Ste- 
venson, had to all her former parts added 
the prefix Mrs. Weip—.: - - - the mystery of 
three persons having dislocated their limb, 
was solved by the guess that all three were 
Mr. Mathews, junior, the son of our un- 
rivalled dramatic giant, whose feats remind 
us of the classic fable of Briareus, only that 
instead of arms, he seems to have a hundred 
minds and a hundred bodies. 

On the performances of a “ particularly 
private” company, it would be monstrous 
to deliver a public opinion, if that opinion 
were not in unison with the not ungertain 
applause of the spectators, We shall there- 
fure rather describe than criticise. The 
principal character in Mr. H., the farce by 
Mr. Lamb, (who was led perhaps by his 
own name, to found a drama on the name 
of another man of animal propinquity, 
called Hogsflesh, but abbreviated from his 
horror of the patronymick into H.) was 
dune, and not di done, by a Captain H-ill, 
whu displayed good comic abilities, and as 
the joke went, saved his bacon. In the little 
French piece, young Mathews, apparenty 
seventeen or eighteen years old, gave an ad- 
mirable imitation of Perlet the Parisian droll; 
and partout showed that he was a chip of 
the uld block. His associates were not so suc- 
cessful; they were the descendants of M M. 
D’Egville, Byrne, and Peake. A Madame 
Spittallier performed the domestic in the 
best style of easy French comedy ; and this, 
with the acting and songs of M. Perlet, 
furnished no bad idea of the Theatre de la 
Porte St. Martin. A sert of burlesque of 
“ Auld lang syne” was encored, and de- 
served it better for its imitative qualities 
than for its original merits. In the Sor- 
rows of Werther, Mrs, Mathews played 
Charlotte to her son’s Werther. Mr, R. B. 
Peake, the clever writer of several Enter- 
tainments, was the servant Fritz; and 
though the whole is too tedious fur a bur- 
lesque, it went off with spirit, and ended 
in a violent use of the voices, hands’ and 
feet of the audience. Among the amateurs 
was, as Pit-rumour declared, a scion, or 
Lion, of Lloyd’s Coffee House, (we could 
not hear accurately) who forgot his cue 
now and then, but sung very prettily. Mrs 
Mathews displayed much simplicity and 
taste; Mr. Oscar Byrne showed that he 
could talk as well as walk on the stage; 
the junior D'Egville did his best; the 
Peakes were piquant; and the primum 
mohile of the night demonstrated very 
satisfactorily, that though he may never be 
a gov architect, he is likely enuugh to 
learn how to draw a house. 





At Drury Lane, Mr. Braham has heen 
performing several of his leading 3 with 
a fluad of deserved. applause success. 


His voice is as powerful as ever ; and in the} 


Wolsey for the first time’ on Wednesday 
week, in a strong cast of Henry VIII. for 
the benefit of Messrs. Cooper and Knight. 
The bill of fare for the evening is altoge- 
ther a very attractive one. 


A real Bear has been announced at one 
of the Minor Theatres—we shall by and 
by, we suppose, have real hippopotamuses 
and other strange animals, like the Romans 
of uld and the Americans of our own times. 


Catulani—This celebrated singer gave her 
second Concert on Wednesday at the Ar- 


She sang with her customary excellence, 
The Concert consisted of about ten vocal 
performances, chiefly new, or hitherto 
unsung by Catalani; and, among them, a 
delightfully simple air, with variations 
which developed all the wonders of this 
wonderful creature’s powers: cadenzas of 
great difficulty inimitably executed, endless 
shakes, and plunges and bounds from the 
extremes of the scale, absolutely electric 
and astonishing. Catalani is now in the 
zenith of her beauty and talent. She is 
about to retire, but she descends from a 
throne without a rival and without a sue« 
cessor. 





——== 
VARIETIEZS. 
The Number of the Edinburgh Review 
just published, has an admirable critique 
upon Lord Byron’s dramas, which carries 
with it double force, from the quarter whence 
it comes, and the eon-ummate ability witht 
which it is executed, We feel still anothet 
gratification, in having our sentiments.con- 
‘firmed by so powerful an ally, 

Surgeon Lawrence, whose Materialism 
has made so much noise of late, has, we 
hear, lust his situation at Bedlam (ospital; 
in consequence of promulgating his favour- 
ite doctrines. It is curious to remark the 
avidity with whieh such opinions are caught 
uP and published by a certain, class; Mr. 

wrence is now appearing in si iy 
parts, as Cain, and meme and Guten 
Mab, have done. 

Death of Mr. Rich —We are sorry to see 
it stated in a Provincial Journal, the Hamp- 
shire Tele, , that a gentleman of muclr 
distinction in literature has paid the last 
great debt of nature in the very flower of 
his age ; the following is the paragraph :— 
* Died, on the 5th October, at Shiraz, in 
Persia, aged 35, Claudius J. Rich, Esq. 
(Author of the Memoirs of Ancient Balylon, 
formerly of Bristol, and late Resident of 
the East India Company at Bagdad, to 
which station he was raised before the age 
of 17, in consequence of his great: literar 
attainments and distinguished merit » his 
death will excite addidonal regret in the 
mind of the Christian, from his having en- 
gaged, in the most decided manner, to 
promote the circulation of the Scriptures 
through Persia, and other parts of the East.” 
The Exhibition of the Eaplandets 








, Lord William, &c. he never fails 
to delight his auditors. ns 


| Rein Deer, we hear, will ly Close 
pthe middie-of mextweek: = : 


el 
Mr, Kean is announced to play Cardinal 


li Rooms. We have only space to say. that; 
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ite a scold, but we take all in good part ; 
wk Mirpost to devote pretty regularly hereafter, a 
convenient portion of our impression to Mathematical 


inguertes. 


——— 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
THE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


R COLOURS is now Open, at the Egyptian 
Wan Piccadilly. COPLEY FIELDING, Secretary. 


Admittance, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 
Warns GROUP of CATTLE, size of 


Natare, with numerous other Pictures, are now 
on View at No.6, Newman-street, Oxford-street. 
Open from Nine o’clock till Dusk.—Admittance, 1s. 








Now Open at the Egyptian Hall, in Piccadilly, 
e New Picture of the 

DeEsTRUC ION of HERCULANEUM 

and POMPEII, just fin'shed by Mr. MARTIN for 
the Duke of Buckingham ; with most of the other Pic- 
tures by that artist, including the Fall of Babylon, the 
Expulsion from Paradise, Sadack, Macbeth, the Bard, 
Revenge, the Hermit, Clytie, Original Sketches of 
Belshazzar’s-Feast, with many other of his smaller 
Puintings and highly finished Drawings. 

Open from Ten till Five.—Admittance, 1s. 
. Price Is. 6d: 

(CATALOGUE of COLBURN and CO’s. 

ILLUSTRATIVE LIBRARY, containing a Splen- 
did Series of Pictnresque and Architectural Views, 
principally coloured, illustrative of the History, Man- 
ners, and Antiquities of every age and Country. 

On the publication of this first Catalogue of their 
Iitustrative Library (which they have also the plea- 
sure to it: as the first of its kind,) Messrs. Col- 
burn.& Co. beg leave to express their hope, that the 
appropriating to the use of their Subscribers the costly 
collection of Splendid Works which it describes, will 

nsidered a satisfactory proof of their determination 
to spare no expence in order to render their Establish- 
ment a constant source of the most agreéable informa- 
tiow:and entertainment whilst to those who have 
i sought in vain for such works in a collected 
form, they doubt :not the umalation of so int t. 
ing’an assemblage will. not fail to prove particularly 
gratifying. 

The above, with’ Cards of Terms and Addenda for 
1828,,(just. published) td be had at the Library. 

Conduit-street, April 20, 1822. 











“BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. price 10s. 6d. bas. 
OLD STORIES.. By MISS SPENCE, 
Printed for Longman, Harst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Letters from the Highlands. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Traveller’s Tale, a Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. 1s. 6d. bds. 


8vo. Gs. 6d. bds. Sth edit: with considerable additions, 


REMARKS on the PRESENT SYSTEM of 

ROAD MAKING; with Observations deduced 
from practice and , with a view to the tevi- 
sion of the — Lawes, and ms ge + of im- 
provement in the method o ing, r i and 
preserving Roads, and defending the ‘Roat-fund from 
m’sapplication. By JOHN LOUDON M‘ADAM, Esq. 








: In sve. 8s. bds. 
[LLUSTRATIONS and PROOFS of the 
PRINCIPLE of POPULATION: including .an 
Examination of the proposed Remedies of Mr. Malthus, 
and a Reply to the Objections of Mr. Godwin and others, 
By FRANCIS PLACE. 
Priated for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 





In 2 vols. 8vo. the 2d. edit. with Maps, Plates, and 
Vignettes, price 11. 1's 6d. bds. 
r['RAVELS in PALESTINE, through the 

Countries of Bashan and Gilead, East of the River 
Jordan ; including a Visit to the Cities of Geraza and 
Gamala, in the lis. 

By J. 8. BUCKINGHAM, Esq. 
Member of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta; and of the 

Literary Societies of Madras and Bombay. 


Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
In 3 vols. 12mo. ll. Is. 


(THE LOLLARDS, ATale. By the Au- 
thor of * ‘The Mystery,” &c. 

This Work, founded on the persecutions of the fif- 
teenth century, connects a variety of remarkable histo- 
tical facts ; describes, from ancient chronicles and ori 
ginal documents, old English habits, manners, and 

t tains some curious sketches of the 








1 Surveyor of the Roads in the Bristol District. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
In 8vo. 2d edit. with Plates, 108. 6d. 


"THREE MONTHS peseed in the MOUN- 
TAINS EAST of ROME, | the ¥ear 1819. 
“By MARIA GRAHAM, 
Author of a Journal of a Residence in India. 

“ This is really a book of considerable entertainment. 
The picture of those savages (the banditti) is ext ly 
distinct, full, and accurate.”—Edin. Review, No.9. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
London; and A. Constable & Co. Edinburgh. 

Also, by the same Author, Memoirs of the Life of 
Nicholas Poussin. In 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 


In One closely printed Volume, 8vo. 7s. bids. 


TRACTS on POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

viz. 1. Britain independent of C ; 2. Agri- 
cultare the Source of Wealth; 3. The Ob éctions 
against the Corn Bill refuted; 4. Speech e East 
India Trade. With Prefatory Remarks on the Causes 
and Cure of our Present Piatrecees, as originating from 
Neglect of Priaciples laid down in these Works. . 

By WILLIAM SPENCE, Esg. F.L.S. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 

















jand 
metropolis, as it existed four centuries ago. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


Calthorpe, or Fallen Fortunes, in 3 vols. 12mo. 
price I. ls. bds. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. Il. 4s. bds. 
THE TRAVELS of: THEODORE DU- 
™ CAS, in various Countries of Europe, at the Re- 
vival of Letters and Art. Part the First—Italy. 
Edited by CHARLES MILLS, Esq. 
Author of the “ History of the Crusades,” and a “ His- 
tory of Mahomedanism.”’ 

“In the class of general and polite literature we have 
no recent example of a work more agreeable than that 
for which we now own ourselves indebted to the pen 
of Mr. Mills.”—Literary Gazette, No. 270. 

Printed for Longthan, Hgrst, Rets, Urme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be h 

The History of the Crusades, for the Recovery and 
Possession of the Holy Land. The Second Edition. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. bds. price ll. 4s. 
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Early in May, the First Number of the 


(CAMBRIDGE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
will be .published by Messrs. Deighton. 


Jast published, in 8vo. 12s. bds. a new edit. of 


QYID'S METAMORPHOSES, translated 

into English Prose ; with the Latin Text and Order 

of Construction on the same page ; and Critical Histo- 

rieal, Geographical, and Classical Notes, in English ; 

for the use of Schools, as well as Private Gentlemen, 
ition, corrected. 


Printed for'G. & W. B. Whittaker; J. Nunn; Long- 
man, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown; Lackington, 
Hughes, Harding, Mavor, & Lepard; and G Mackie. 


On the 30th ult. was published, price 6s. 


THE NEW EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. IV. for April 1822 
. Contents :—1. Marquis of Stafford’s Improvements 
ia Sutherland—2. Faustus, by Goethe.—3. Burton’s 
Antiquities of Rome—4. Davis's Annals of the Dispen- 
sary for Children—5. Agricultaral Distress—6. The 
Poor Laws of Scotland.—7. Views of Society in Ame- 
prety Be act, Tomline’s Life of Pitt—9, Essays on 
ry Livmg—l0 Hibbert on the Shetland Islands— 
1. Haltiday’s History of the House of Guelph— 
12. Memoirs of Music—13. Ireland’s France for the 
Last Seven Years—14. Lumsden’s Journey from India 
Fig eed - — bp pied State ‘3 hed — 
. e © Lawrence’s Lectures oa : 
pay aN of New pcr Theray 
i formation in the Press and 
oa for Publication. 
ited for Waugh & Innes, Edinburgh; and G. & 
W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-1 ne; and sold by J. 
Hatchard & Son, Piccadilly ; W.: hoy St. James’s- 


street; r ® A ornbill, London } also 
bd. Parker, Oxford ; Deighton & Sons, Cambridge j 














‘Aanent. 4th edit. 12mo. 4s. 


In 4 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, price 2/. 8s. bds. 


THE SPEECHES ‘of the RIGHT HON. 
HENRY GRATTAN, in the Irish, and in the Im- 
perial Parliament. . Edited by his SON. 


* They abound with precepts of philosophy, of mo- 
rality, and of religion, and are founded in the spirit of 
genuine liberty. ey furnish instruction to statesmen 
and to ministers, and contain advi:e to the people and 
the king.’’——“ If they should contribute to the public 
good, they will accomplish the object of a life passed 
in the service of his country.””— Dedication. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
London ; and &. Milliken, Dublin. 

Of whom may be had, just published, 

Miscellaneous Works of the Right Honourable Henry 
Grattan. In 8vo. 12s. bds. 





Third Edition, considerably improved, in two thick 
vols. 8vo. (closely printed, and illustrated with Nine 
Plates, by Lowry, &c.) 1. Lis. 6d. bds. 

GYSTEMATIC EDUCATION, or Elemen- 

tary Instraction in the various Departments of Li- 
terature and Science, with Practical Rules for studying 
each Branch of useful Knowledge. 

By. the Rev. W. SHEPHERD, the Rev. J. JOYCE, 

and the Rev. LANT CARPENTER, LL.D. 

The Authors of this Work have bad it in view to offer 
such elementary instruction as may afford a good pre- 
parative for future reading, to point out the best 
sources of farther information, and to » Within 





In 3 vols. 8vo. 21. 2. bds. 


[LLUSTRATIONS of BIBLICA LITE- 
RATURE,; exhibiting a View of the History 
Fate of the Sacred Writings, from_the written Fontes 
to the present Century : including Biographica! Notices. 
of Translators and other eminent Biblical Scholars. 
. By the Rev. JAMES TOWNLEY, 
Author of Biblical Anecdotes. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
“ Aw able and et scholar, unwearied in re-~ 
search, sound in pfinciple, and impartial in the exposi- 
tion of the truth, he has brought all those rare requi- 
sites to his great and laborious task which its extremé 
difficulty and vital importance demand.—Lit. Gaz. 


In 2 vols. Svo. 18s. bds, y ' 
LECTURES on the BOOK of. ECCLE- 
SIASTES. By RALPH WARKDLAW, D.D, of 
Glasgow. ‘ 
Printed for Longman, Harst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
London; and Wardlaw & Cunninghame, Glasgow. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Discourses on the Principal Pojats of the Socinian 
Cpeere. = Ps. ~ si Resi 
nitarianism Inca e Oo ication ; a te 
the Rev. James Toes Vindication of Uaitarianiom. 
In &vo. 10s. 6d. bds. “ 











Pee 7s. Gd. bas, 
LONGMAN, urst, Rees, Orme, and 
Brown’s CATALOGUE of GLD BOOKS. for 1622 
comprising a fine Collection of useful Works ine 
Branch of Literature, in various Languages ; as. 
eof Wo 


Variety of early printed Works, many 
English Poetry, and an extensive Assem 
of Curiosity and Rarity. 39, Paternoster-row. 


In 1 vol. 12mo. price $s. bds. 


SELECTION from BISHOP’ HORNE’S 
COMMENTARY on the PSALMS. By LIND- 
LEY MURRAY, Aathor of an Engtish Grammar, &c. 
*,* This selection is adapted to readers who wish to 
cultivate a serious and pious t of mind; and i 
particularly calculated to cherish, in the minds of 
youth, sentiments of love and gratitude towards the 
Author of their being. For pee who have not mach 
leisure for reading, and for the higher classes ‘in 
schools occasionally, the work is especially designed : 
and a = purpose, pis oe pS reg tg ty the 
purity and elegance of its language, the correctness 
and excellence of its composition. 5 
“ We have no hesitation in saying that those young’ 
persons of either sex who will attentively peruse these 











a@ narrow compass, a great fund of important know- 
ledge, which could only be obtained by the perusal oi 
a multitude of volumes. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
Of whom may be had, by the Rev. L. Coponten, 
Principles of Education, Intellectual, Moral a 
Physical. In 8vo, 128. bds. 
tatodedtion 60 the Goonceghy of Oe New Testa- 


$ , Will not fail to have some good hbase 
impressed upon their minds, and some good desires’ 
excited in their hearts.”—Critical Review, Dec. 811. 

Printed for an, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown; 
and Darton & Co. London ; Wilson & Son, York ; pe 
Constable & Co. Edinbargh. 
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Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, ies: & Brown. 
Mp Tragedy. in Wo, be. 66 aewedy 

fiona, belay tee 1 of a 

Greet “Mameccript ducer ered in Herculaneum. In 
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BR. CRASS UNIVERSAL TECH 
CTIONARY, fay Ht. 


‘this day, oy Batwing Crude doy. 











In Royal Bvo. ill : ‘ Sahat 
Linlodng «Sern of bloat he Jape oH 





their Stations determined on principl 

Tactions to Pedestrion Tourists, Bythe Rev. it i 

NEWELL, Author of Remarks on 
London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy. 








Svo. 6s. bds 
tn tamo. price ds. Gd. bds, 
CANA por de la HISTORIA DE ES- 
pte Bg Don pe py Yriarte’; cuidadosa- 
Carregido por Don Juan ‘Blagquez. 
tne rs Broad-street, Royal Exchange. 
be had 
1. El Asad cojely in or, the Devil Pfew Two 
Pores opens or Choice Pieces in Sone 
ond Vere. Feraud?s Cartas tins Meremntles, » Conocimientos, Pro- 
on "s Ny i lish, 
. fpunis PO rat Ro nen neabulaty = oy ged n Englis 
j In 5 vols. Post Bro. price 22. 2s, bds. } 
THE HISTORY of the Ingenious Gentle- 
Rowe DON oe gang of LA MANCHA ; trans- 
from the Spanish by MOTTEUX. A 
tenn oir cmoe Mowe! eh cn an Essa 
and "Writings of Cervantes. 
Printed for Harst, Byirye & Co. London; and 
Archibald Constable & Co. Edinburgh. 


*,* Besides the advantage of a careful sarees of 
the text and a new Life of Cervantes, this edition ha 

claims to itself; the notes abound in interest 

carious matter, and ‘there are numeroas origi- 

of some of the rarest Ballads of Span- 

ish Chivalry. 


rime Se ee 
AN ITINERARY of PROVENCE and the} 
HUGHES, Ail. (Oriel allege, Oxlerd.  |Mbowe 


- 2. A Joumey. 
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In two large vols. @ve, closely printed, 11. 10s, 


Dr. : lately in Ger- 
man, and now first ated into 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, , & Brown. 






‘Views -of | sethéntic 


; 2 ‘Plates, | 
2 a. Mae 


paket: et 


2 oo to the TAKES of KILLARNEY, 


° wu worthy of a place in the library. 





AN ANSWER to the REVIEW of the 

Sixth Edition of Dr. N’S SYSTEM 
of CHEMISTRY, in No. . of the of 
Science, Literature, yp the . By the Author of 
that System. 

London : Printed for Baldwin, mass" & Joy. 

By whom also is published, Dr. Thomson’s System 
of Chemistry. 6th edit. in 4 vols. 8¥o. priee 31. 


In Foolscap vo. with Sion tae Price 4s. bds. 


M AY DAY. “ the mu USES. 
By ROBERT by, 
Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy, ne 
Also, by the same Aathor, 
1, ‘armer’s a Geet Poem. ’ Foolseap 8vo. 
with Vignettes. 14th edit. 
da tal gy 9, Ballads, and Songs; with Wood- 
s. 
= ‘wid Flowers, or Pastoral and Local Poetry; with 
Wa. Tee Bani of the Wye; with Copper-plote 
wi r= 
24 edit. corvegted, fe. boards. sisi . 
In 2 vols. .3s. bds. or handsomely ho' inl ee 
a new edit. with entirely new Embellis! ts, 
COBWEBS to CATCH FLIES; or, Dia- 
legues in short Sentences, adapted to Children from 
the Age of three to eight Years ; by Mrs. Teachwell. 
“London : Printed for Baldwin, Caton, & Joy 3 
j ternester-row ; N. Hailes, Piccadilly ; and John 
; Fleet-street. 
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eminent Men, taken from 

adapted to the Use of Childten of 

AC Year old ae ry ed With six Portraits, | Transitat 





Bier ed Ra eo, with a Map, and 


after the of Geo. 
- GN, WRIGHT, A:M. 


‘Otwhon mien oan the same Author 
ss Sas chem, 0.04. i 


bd .* Both these Publications will be found very inte- 
resting and satisfactory to Travellers, who may visit 
m, eae Kingdom; and from their embellishments, 

the historical and other information they contain, 





In 8vo. Is. 


By HENRY *STOBERT. 
Published by John Warrea, Old Bond-street. 


New Novel.—in 3 vols. 12mo. price 2ls. bds. 


Tees tig a Tale of the Neutral Ground: 
tg deal War saspeuine Tnetas ore 
t ‘ar; also can ne. 
and Menners. By’ the Author i 
 Breathes there a man withsoul so ray 
Who never to himself had said, 
This is my own, my native land? ’’ 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 


“ The general tenour of the incidents, and the scenic 
— are so interesting. that every one who pe- 
We wilt thks ourselves ee ] gratified that it 










day. 
andre for + ariaineld Coaiiaala ' 
and Lonzman, Hurst, Rees, hoag mnt 9 Bove, tana! 


ENCYCLOPEDIA LONDINENSIS, — 
‘The Sabscribers and the Public are respectfully 
informed, that the Eighteenth Volume is pwd for 
romerrid articles s Treatise on Punting, aod a History 
‘of Parig'to the Death of Napsleoa. 
Printed for.G. Jones, 17, Ave-Matin-lane, St. Pati's. 


In ove thiek yolume, 12mo. 5s. hound, a new and 
_ improved Edition, being the Eighteenth, of 
Ts ASSEMBLY'S .SHORTER CATE. 
CHISM, by Question — Body of comprehend. 


Outline of & a Comple' of briny. By 
shins FISHER, and other Ministers of the Genet 








Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh. 


In 2 vols. 12mo. price 12s. bds. 


JULIA s SEVERA ; or, the Year Four Han- 

dred an eo two. ‘Translated from the Freach 
of J. C. L. SIMONDE DE SISMONDI, Author of 
“ New Principles of Political Economy,” 1 "Phe His- 
‘tory of France,” “ The Italian Kepublics of the Mid- 
ae Agee ‘ded e Literature of the South of Eu- 


i ery for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, 
mdon ; and Munday & Slatter, Oxford. 


Handsomely printed, in 2 vols. Post 8vo. 6s. bds. 


THE LIFE and OPINIONS of SIR 
RICHARD MALTRAVERS, an English Gentle- 
man of the Seventeenth Century. 








oe oe eer there is a special Providence in 
the fall ofa it it ane, not'to come ; 
iit be mot to came, ‘it will be now; if it be not new, 
:. the is all: Since no Man 


saught of wbat be lear hat is’t to leave be 
es: whatis - 
times >*’—Shakespeare. 

Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 


Tai 8vo. price 6s. 6d. bds. 


ARSCHYLI PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. 

aE Fag SL, d, a Greek Ordo, a literal 

h contain the Derivations 

* the pes words, arb Explanations 

afte sficlis meet, mred tee teen Oh oo 

pow te whieh it belongs; and the Ellipses of the 
Text are supplied in the Ordo 

Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 


Io square 19mo. 54. bound, a New Edition of 


AN ABRIDGMENT of WALKER’S CRI- 
TICAL PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, and 
English Language. 








+ | Expositor ofthe 


By the Rev. THOMAS SMITH. 


Printed for J. oon Longman & Co.; Baldwin 
Co.; G..& W. B. Whittaker; J. Richardson; J. 





ln 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. bds. a New Edition of 


ro: SACRED INTERPRETER ; or, a 
Tut towards a beneficial Read- 
ing, and a th sh understandi ing of the Holy Bible. 
By DAVID COLLYER, 
Late Viear of Great Coxwell, Berks. 


Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker; F. oe J Bi 
vington 4 oy Co. am 
tons R. Priestley; and Ogle & Co. yh hy and 


J, Parker, Oxi 
Handsomely printed A) wre vols. Post 8vo. 
price Ii. Als. 6d. bas. 


PEN OWEN. 
“ Why so!—this gallant will command the sun.”” 
Printed for T. Cadell, Strand, arias and Wm. 
Blackwood, Ediaburgh. 


cine lan RE ESTEE 


London: Printed for the Proprietors, and Published 
every Saturday, by W..A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary 
Gazette Office, 362, (Exeter Change) Strand ; and 

7, South Moulton Street, Oxford Street; sold also 
by E, Mariborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; 
and J. Chappell & Son, 98, Royal Exchange. 























B. BENSLEY, Priater, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 






Published by G. & & W. B. Whittaker, London 5 and: 


Booker ; Sherwood & Co, ; Harvey & Darton; and 
, Simpkin & Marshall. ; 
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